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PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Art at Golden Gate 


7° ISSUE is devoted in large part to a pictorial and de- 
scriptive report on the important exhibitions which San 
4 Francisco has assembled in the Palace of Fine Art on Treasure 
a Island. Once again San Francisco has done an excellent job 
| of assembling the world’s art, both old and living, from Cali- 
- fornia to Paris. However, the “news” of the exhibition and 
the factor that lifts this out of the ordinary rut of world’s 
| fair shows is the “Art in Action” section—which dramatically 
takes the public back-stage to see how and by whom art is 
produced. This, together with the “Art in Use” section, which 
demonstrates the application of art to better living, makes 
the Golden Gate show particularly exciting to the spectator. 
Honor should be paid the directors and assistants who 
unselfishly gave of their time and energy to give art such a 
prominent place at Golden Gate. Timothy L. Pflueger, noted 
San Francisco architect, is the general director. In charge 
of the fine Old Master section is Walter Heil, with Hermon 
More assisting on the selection of Contemporary Americans. 
Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley selected the Central and South 
American section; Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., the Mexican art; 
Ansel Adams, Pageant of Photography; Dr. Annemarie Henle, 
the Old Master drawings; Ernest Born, the architecture divi- 
sion. “Art in Action” is under the direction of Helen Bruton; 
Dorothy Liebes is in charge of the Thorne Miniature Rooms; 
“California in Retrospect” was selected by Bruce Porter, 
Eugen Neuhas and Gottardo Piazzoni. The building director- 
ship is again in the capable hands of Kenneth Slaughter. 
The following pages tell the story of their success. 















































A Step Forward 

—— University OF CHICAGO’s announcement of a course 

in museum administration to be given next year in col- 
laboration with the Art Institute of Chicago marks an im- 
; portant step forward for American art. It may mark the 
~ start of a new tradition of art curatorship for this country. 
For a long time the Fogg Museum at Harvard has been 
almost the sole training ground for curators and directors 
in America. During the past two decades of rapid cultural 
expansion, when new museums and wings on old museums 
were leaping into existence, it was Professor Paul Sachs’ 
Fogg Museum school which met the new demand. At that 
time some disrespectful person referred to Fogg as the “Fogg 
Factory,” and, for a while, it seemed that Fogg was indeed 
turning out a ready-made product, long on tea-cups and art 
history, but deplorably short on sensitivity to art. 

Despite Fogg’s rigorous tradition of sound scholarship, the 
Fogg man is often helpless in passing art judgments on con- 
temporary, unwritten-about art. The 57th Street art mer- 
chants have noticed this and in rear gallery “bull sessions” 
sometimes chuckle over some illustrative incident. 

The only other important tradition of curatorship and 
directorship that has challenged Fogg is that of the German 
Bode tradition, carried on by those European-trained savants 
who studied under the late Dr. Bode of the Kaiser Frederick 
Museum. These men, well equipped in history and scholar- 
ship, are generally keener to the movements of contemporary 
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artists and their work. They tend, however, toward forming 
a B.P.O.E. (Benevolent and Protective Order of Experts). 

Chicago may possibly establish a new tradition. This ten- 
tative, preliminary dip into the field of museumology, un- 
hampered by the stifling precedents and ceremonial accoutre- 
ments of standard museum training, may build a fresher 
tradition and one more keen to the new, dynamic conception 
of museums as servants of the people. It may even produce 
curators interested in American art. 


On Loving Art 
MERICA appreciates art to such a vast extent that its 
artists are forced to teach, to lecture or, in many cases, 
to go on relief in order to keep the animal organs functioning. 

One extremely pernicious influence in the art field is the 
self-styled interior decorator, who, either through sublime 
ignorance or contented indifference, advocates bare walls in 
the well-bred home—unless the decorative “touch” is a col- 
ored reproduction such as a Louis Icart or Marie Laurencin. 
Out at the New York Fair is an excellent example of what 
the interior decorator thinks of original art in the home—a 
score of model rooms, all beautifully arranged, but almost 
totally barren of the human, warm presence of art. Visit the 
homes of people who must hire the taste of others in the 
decorations of their homes and you will find this barren 
attitude translated into bare walls. And don’t be surprised 
if some of these are the homes of people who have been 
advertised as “art lovers.” 

Another powerful factor mitigating against ownership of 
art in America is the fact that art is over-exhibited. People 
see so much art these days, and read so much conflicting 
criticism, that when they reach the point of purchase they 
can not make a decision. There is the secure feeling that 
there will always be another exhibition. 

Then take the circulated exhibition. Any art club, or simi- 
lar group, can obtain an exhibition by paying merely the 
transportation costs. At the same time Tibbett is brought 
to town for a concert at $1,500, and the payees see him in the 
flesh, he signs a few autographs and the town sleeps the 
sleep of the just for having successfully imported a little 
culture. It never enters the minds of these same people to 
buy a picture from the art exhibition for much less than the 
musician’s fee. They forget that back home some artist waits 
for news that somebody has “appreciated” his effort enough 
to buy it. Usually that “appreciation” is translated into just 
a travel-scarred frame that has heard the breathless “ohs” 
and “ahs” of art lovers. 

True appreciation of art lies in possession. And the most 
sincere compliment you can pay an artist is to take his work 
away from him. Therefore, it would be an excellent thing 
for the future health of art in America if every club that 
wants an exhibition would guarantee to purchase one work 
from that exhibition, to retain something of value before the 
exhibition passes on to other eyes. For too long. the average 
art club has constituted merely temporary lodgment for 
moving pictures. 

Love art well enough to live with it. 


The Best Investment 

EPRINTED from the editorials of Peyton Boswell, Sr., 1st 
October, 1931, when America once before faced a crisis: 
“Artists, art dealers and all organization that nourish art 
appreciation in America should emphasize at this time that 
worthy objects of beauty make the safest investment that it 
is possible for man to find. Wars may come and go, indus- 
trial crises may cripple the economic world, stocks and bonds 
may crumble in value, a nation’s currency may depreciate 
or become worthless, but beautiful and recognized works of 
art are unperishable and their value fluctuates but little.” 
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ROCKPORT ART ASSOCIATION 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 
20th Annual Exhibition 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Our Reverse English Misfires 

Sir: Page 7, May 15 issue of your ART 
Dicest remarks that “the Cleveland Museum 
is once again shamelessly selling locally pro- 
duced art to its own townfolk,” netting its art- 
ists $200,000. It also disgraces itself by “giv- 
ing prizes to local artists.” 

This looks to an artist up a shaky W.P.A. 
tree like one museum director who has sense 
enough not to be infiltrated with the gas of 
foreign art propaganda, and disgrace himself 
by being the dog that bites the hand that’s 
feeding him. 

We are nauseated by the stream of adver- 
tising of Matisse, Rouault, Van Gogh, Cé- 
zanne, Picasso, etc., etc., and the others, many 
of whom. were driven insane by the lack of 
patronage in their lifetimes, and none of whom 
pay taxes here to support our museums, 
schools and galleries, though they still draw 
money away from this country and put our 
artists on W.P.A. 

We say, Hurrah for the Cleveland Museum! 
Give us such in each city, then watch the 
American art tradition grow, where it has 
formerly been choked to death by art critics 
under foreign influence or most likely, pay. 

—Mkrs. E.izABetTH EpMONDSON, 
Medford, Ore. 


Protests Crowninshield 
Sm: I was among those present at the 
American Artists Professional League’s lunch- 
eon to open Art Week at the New York 
World’s Fair, Saturday, June 22. Of question- 
able taste was the selection by the Fair 
authorities of Mr. Frank Crowninshield to ad- 
dress by radio this luncheon and the entire 
country on a nation-wide hook-up. In many 
issues of Vogue before the World War began 
he belittled consistently American portrait 
painters, and urged those who would be 
“smart” to employ European portrait painters 
whom he would be glad to recommend, The 
audience listened to Mr. Crowninshield’s talk 
with well-bred silence. 
—Witrorp S. Conrow, New York City. 


Art Is Longer 
Sir: Your editorial, Art Is Longer, expresses 
satisfactorily the thoughts of any one who 
has a sense of the Eternal Values. Indeed, 
“Now, if ever, is the time to work, to think, 
to keep our perspective.” And I thank you 
for phrasing the truth so clearly. 
—Mrs. Stuart Coss, Brooklyn. 


America At Home? 

Sir: Why is it that today, when there are 
so many telling signs of awakening art inter- 
est in America, there is no corresponding sign 
in the ranks of the decorators, most of whom 
insist on prescribing built-in fish bowls and 
cheap magazine cut-outs as decorative themes 
for the homes of our culturally illiterate, but 
ambitiously monied classes? The New York 
Fair, which aspires to an au courant status 
if not to one of definite leadership, has as 
one of its features an “America At Home” 
display filled with the creations of leading 
decorators, all of whom, characteristically, 
demonstrate their inability to base their 
themes, or at least to enhance them, through 
intelligent use of art. Do bare walls, indented 
book cases, recessed radios describe the 
outer. limits of our aesthetic advancement? 

—Rutu H. Murpuy, New York. 


Frank F. Caspers; Business Manager, Joseph Luy- 
ber; Circulation Manager, Esther Jethro. 
Entered as second class matter Oct. 15, 1930, 
at the post office in New York, N. Y., 
the act of March $3, 1879. Subscriptions: United 
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Carlton Ball, of Mills College, Demonstrating Ceramics 


Dudley Carter Carving Redwood With an Axe 


San Francisco Bases Notable Fair Exhibition on “Art in Action” 


WHILE THE WINTER RAINS played gently 
over the slumbering length of Treasure Is- 
land, the experts planned a new, livelier edi- 
tion of the Golden Gate Exposition of San 
Francisco for 1940. 

The landscaping, acclimated by a cycle 
of twelve months, flowered forth under the 
Springtime coaxing of the beauticians into 
a richer display than even last year. Then, 


into the Fair was poured a new content—new 
ideas, exhibits and attractions. The Fine Arts 
display was redone entirely. 

Lacking the spectacular popularity of the 
Italian masterpieces and the profound schol- 
arship of the Pacific Basin exhibit which last 
year gave the Fine Arts Show the aspect of a 
super-museum, the art committee, headed by 
architect Timothy L. Pfleuger, decided upon 


Diego Rivera Before Going into Action on Giant Fresco 
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the opposite type of art exhibition for the 
Forty Fair. This year the exhibition is a 
dynamic, “exposition-type” display—frankly a 
world’s fair kind of event. 

Traditionally world’s fairs have been places 
to demonstrate what is new, where it is from, 
and how it is done. Taking its cue from other 
exhibitors, the art committee this year placed 
special emphasis upon the last: how is it 
done. The result is a phase of the Fine Arts 
Display which, in effect, is its focal keynote— 
the “Art in Action” show. 

Last year visitors saw the immortal prod- 
ucts of art; this year the visitor sees them 
again—great works from all periods and climes 
—but he also sees that rare phenomenon: the 
actual creation of these immortal products. 
He sees how it is done. 

High on a scaffold that clings to a once 
blank wall, spectators may watch Diego Ri- 
vera, famous of all living muralists, 
creating a great painting. The work, eventu- 
ally to be installed in San Francisco’s New 
Junior Rivera’s contribution to 
the fair and to the idea that serves as its 
theme—Pan-American unity. Twenty feet high 
and twice as long, the mural comprises the 
largest project in the Art in Action section. 


most 


College, is 


In other parts of the same display the visi- 
tor will see strange sights. The director, Helen 
Bruton, calls it “a circus.” A huge 40 by 
42 foot mosaic is in the making, a creation 
of Herman Volz of the Federal Art Project. 
A sculptor, Dudley Carter, is busily carving 
a huge block of wood—and starting it with a 
heavy axe. Another sculptor, Fred Olmstead, 
is hacking away at a huge block of granite 
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Visitors Watching “Art in Action” at Golden Gate Exhibition 


out of which will emerge a head of Leonardo 
Da Vinci. 

Elsewhere in the big room are etchers 
gingerly dipping their copper plates in 
acid baths and pulling proofs; there are 
ceramic artists spinning wet clay on the pot- 
ter’s heel; painters are transforming bare 
white. canvases: into important contemporary 
American paintings. In all, more than sixty 
artists will work im the “Art in Action” sec- 
tion, and, with the- exception of those em- 
pleyed by the Federal Art Project, the ser- 
vices are contributed entirely by the artists 
themselves. 

The layman, seeing art in its activity comes 
away with a new respect for the ancient pro- 
fession. Blue denim trousers, calloused hands, 
and heavy manual labor are seen to be as much 
a part of the humming artists’ studio as of the 
thundering steel mill. The ivory tower is a 
state of mind and not, as this exhibit ably 
proves, a special kind of building inhabited 
by artists. 

Another department of “Art in Action” is 
called “Art in Use.” Here the visitor may 
find how art functions as an adjunct of 
modern living instead of being merely a mu- 
seum object. Here is demonstrated the use 
of art in the home, as a decoration, as a pic- 
ture on the wall, as an element of archi- 
tecture, and as an accessory. Four units in 
the display illustrate the use of art in the 
budget apartment and in the living quarters 
of young moderns. One unit is devoted en- 
tirely to that indigenous school of California 
abstractionists, the mural conceptionalists, 
who have proved that abstract art can be 
fruitfully related to interior architecture. 

Elsewhere—beyond the “Art in Action” 
displays are the variegated exhibits of old 
and contemporary art that fill to bursting the 
huge, hangar-to-be Fine Arts Building. 

There is a large exhibition devoted to Cali- 
forma’s own artists—a juried show of oils, 
watercolors and prints which will change 
twice before the Fair is over. California’s 
art of the past is another exhibit with em- 
phasis upon the West Coast’s own achieve- 
ments. Covering in retrospect the years 1850 
to 1915, this includes the best of the state’s 
well loved historical documents in painting. 
More than 100 works have been assembled by 
three students of this field of art—Bruce 
Porter, Eugen Neuhaus and Gottardo Piazzoni. 
Abounding in sentiment and anecdote of ear- 
lier California, the show represents such art- 
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ists as William Keith, Thomas Hill, Guy 
Rose, Jules Tavernier; it includes such hal- 
lowed documents as Hill’s view of the Yosem- 
ite Valley; William Hahn’s Clay Street, San 
Francisco; Charles C. Nahl’s Sunday Morning 
in the Mines and Toby Rosenthal’s The Por- 
trait of the Cardinal. 


The old master show, again assembled by 
Dr. Walter Heil, represents every major trend 
in the history of European..and American 
painting since the Middle Ages. Most of the 
works come from collections in America which 
in the past.several decades has accumulated old 
master wealth rivalling that of many Euro- 
pean countries. The Metropolitan Museum 
has broken a rule in order to contribute sev- 
eral of its choice Dutch and Colonial Ameri- 
can works; Yale University has lent its fa- 
mous Pollaiuolo; Detroit its famous Brueghel 
Wedding Dance, as well as several El Grecos, 
Rembrandts, and early Italians. From innu- 
merable other sources, public and _ private, 
come Titians, Tintorettos, Courbets, Corots, 
Degas, Velasquez, Rubens, Hals, and other 
masters of the profession demonstrated in 
“Art in Action.” Uniquely supplementing this 
painting exhibit is a notable collection of old 
master drawings, little keys to the under- 


come for me... . 


tures. 


the Trotsky shooting.] 
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[Ed. note: A dispatch from Mexico in the New York World Telegram said recently 
that the government was searching for the Mexican painter, Siqueiros, in connection with 


standing of the paintings, which have been 
assembled by Dr. Annemarie Henle. Here 
again, are many world famous individual 
items. 

That all-absorbing question of “what of 
American art” is answered in the form of still 
another exhibition, assembled by Dr. Heil 
and Hermon More of the Whitney Museum. 
This group of 300 oils comprises all schools 
and styles of painting by the nation’s leading 
living exponents, together with many exam- 
ples of American painting of the more imme- 
diate past. Newness of work was less a fac- 
tor in the selection of the show than quality; 
representing not always an artist’s latest work, 
but in many cases his best. 

America’s neighbors—the countries of Cen- 
tral and South America—are spot-lighted, too, 
in a contemporary show of their own. Though 
New York has a larger Mexican show at its 
Modern Museum, the Golden Gate Fine Arts 
building has one which comes in many re- 
spects, closer to today than the New York 
event. Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., has assembled 
here nearly 200 oils, watercolors and prints, 
embracing not only the work of the better 
known, the “arrived” Mexican, but emphasiz- 
ing, too, the achievements of the second gen- 
eration of Mexico’s Renaissance. Dr. Grace 
L. McCann Morley, director of the San Fran- 
cisco Museum, secured 75 paintings from 
South America by artists little known outside 
of their native lands, and in this exhibit, the 
visitor’s own opinion of the individual works 
will be entirely free from the influence of 
publicity. 

Architecture, too, has its corner in the huge 
display, as. does. photography; interior decora- 
tion (30 new miniature rooms by Mrs. Ward 
Thorne), prints and printing (commemorat- 
ing the: 500th. anniversary of. the book}. 

Finally, pointing up the entire program for 
the visitor avid for more knowledge and guid- 
ance, is an extensive art education and appre- 
ciation program, under the able guidance of 
Dr. Morley, and featuring gallery tours, dis- 
plays, lectures and other informal attractions. 

Beginning and ending on the theme of ac- 
tion, the 1940 Golden Gate art show is in 
every sense an argument for art—for its crea- 
tion, preservation, appreciation, and its power 
and meaning to an America which at one time 
dismissed art as “sissy-stuff.” 

Those still clinging to that theory had best 
beware the flying chips, the falling granite, 
and the swinging axe of “Art in Action.” 


Diego Shares Perils With Paulette 


Dieco Rivera, who never lets a hard working reporter down, gasped a tale of 
hair-breadth escape from gunmen in Mexico as he alighted from an airliner to take up 
his mural job at the Golden Gate Fair. His companion on the trip, Paulette Goddard, 
Hollywood pulchritude star and wife of Charles Chaplin, who had been posing for him 
in Mexico, was co-heroine of the tale along with Irene de Bohus, attractive young 
American painter (just bought by Metropolitan Museum). 

The same band which sprayed Leon Trotsky’s bedroom (and almost Leon) with 
lead from Tommy-guns afterward went in search of Diego, so Diego says. “Two cars 
filled with men pulled up outside my studio,” the artist related excitedly. “They had 
I slipped downstairs and hid in my car in the garage.” Flattened on 
the floor of the tonneau, the Mexican man-mountain directed his chauffeur to drive to 
the front of the house. There, with calm directness, Miss Bohus walked alone from the 
house to the Rivera car, which then sped away, confounding the gunmen as to Rivera’s 
whereabouts. “Twenty minutes after I escaped,” the artist continued, “twenty men drove 
up to my studio. They immobilized my servants and searched my house.” 

The desperados, according to Rivera, were sent by Lombardo Toledano, head of 
the Mexican labor movement, “and leader of the Fifth Column against Mexico and the 
Upited States.” Rivera expressed great happiness at being safe now in America and 
beamed gratitude upon Paulette for having “‘saved my life.” Photographers took pic- 
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The Building of the Trojan Horse: Tiepoto (Venetian, 1696-1769). 


Lent by Tomas Harris, London 


Masterworks from World’s Great Past Displayed on Treasure Island 


Dr. Walter Heil, director of the M. H. De 
Young Memorial Museum and one of the na- 
tion’s leading old master scholars has again 
assembled for the Golden Gate Exposition a 
noteworthy old master art show. Despite the 
absence of last year’s Italian Masterpieces, the 
1940 exhibition surpasses in some ways the 
memorable star-studded group that preceded 
it. Below, Dr. Heil tells Art D.crest readers 
of some of the show’s highlights. 


By Dr. Walter Heil 


Last year’s exhibition of Old Masters at 
our Fair largely owed its success to the su- 


perb masterpieces from the famous galleries 
of Europe, notably those of Italy. To produce 
a show of similar glamour seemed all but 
impossible in view of world conditions. If 
nevertheless we succeeded in gathering a 
large and impressive group of works of high- 
est artistic quality, this is due to the amaz- 
ing wealth of great art which this country 
fortunately possesses. More directly it is due 
to the generosity and civic mindedness of our 
American museums and collectors who again 
have given us their invaluable aid. 

In many respects the present show, though 
not lacking individual works of an excellence 


Man With a Hoe: Miter (French). Lent by William H. Crocker Estate 
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comparable to some of the “stars” of last 
year, is actually more comprehensive and 
varied than the former one. Important phases 
of European art, previously not at all or in- 
adequately illustrated, have this time found 
worthy representation. 

Among the early Italians are, together with 
fine examples by several of the leading Sien- 
ese Quattrocento painters, such Florentine 
masterpieces of the same period as the Ma- 
donnas by Fra Filippo Lippi (Coll., Mrs. 
Leon Schinasi) and Pesellino (Coll., Mrs. 
Harold I. Pratt) as well as Antonio Polla- 
iuolo’s famous Rape of Deianira from Yale 
University. Outstanding among the Venetians 
are Titian’s magnificent portrait of Granvella 
from the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery in 
Kansas City, the large Veronese Rest on the 
Flight into Egypt which came from the Pina- 
kothek in Munich to the Ringling Museum in 
Sarasota. Furthermore, a little known but 
exquisitely painted portrait of a man in 
a*mor by Tintoretto is lent by Mr. Semuel 
H. Kress. The Florentine High Renaissance is 
represented through two impressive Madon- 
nas by Bugiardini and Andrea del Sarto, both 
likewise lent by Mr. Kress. 

Of particular interest among the Cinque- 
cento painters is the Nativity by Gaudenzio 
Ferrari (Ringling Museum). A work of im- 
pressive size, this picture both in its artistic 
perfection and because of its remarkable state 
of preservation is perhaps the best document 
extant of the art of this North Italian painter. 

No less than twenty works by later Italians 
from Guido Reni to Guardi provide an in- 
sight into the colorful art of the Baroque peri- 
od in Italy, more comprehensive and illumi- 
nating than has ever been given in this part 
of the country. The Ringling Museum and 
Mr. Jacob M. Heimann of New York have 
been the chief contributors of this group. 
Most striking is the large Building of the 
Trojan Horse by Tiepolo, lent by Mr. Tomas 
Harris of London, a work hardly surpassed in 
the entire oeuvre of the Master in vivil con- 
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ception and consummate craftsmanship and, 
in subject matter furthermore, endowed with 
timely significance. A small and charming 
Venetian Street Scene, lent by Dr. William 
Suida, for which the authorship of Giovanni 
Domenico Tiepolo is established by a contem- 
porary engraving, gives evidence not only 
of the artistic heights that the younger Tie- 
polo occasionally reached but also would seem 
to prove that certain similar pictures, cus- 
tomarily ascribed to the more celebrated fa- 
ther, are more likely by the hand of his gifted 
son. 

An interesting work by the anonymous au- 
thor of the famous Book of Hours of the Duc 
de Berry, recently brought to this country 
and never shown in public, well illustrates 
the early phase of Flemish 15th century paint- 
ing. Not without reason was the painting once 
ascribed to the great Jan van Eyck himself, 
for the hand of its creator can be discerned 
in some miniatures of another Book of Hours, 
now in Brussels, which was commissioned 
to and partially executed by van Eyck. Rogier 
van der Weyden appears with a noble and 
ascetic figure of St. Jerome who with fragile 
hands removes the thorn from the paw of a 
quaintly human looking lion. No better repre- 
sentation of the vigorous art of Pieter Brue- 
ghel could have been found than his su- 
perb Wedding Dance from Detroit. 

The German group, entirely missing in 1939, 
this year contains four good works by Cran- 
ach, among them a portrait of Cardinal Al- 
brecht von Brandenburg as St. Jerome, a 
sunny interior with assorted animals grouped 
in an oddly surrealist ensemble. 

Among the Spaniards there are two Grecos, 
both fully signed and immaculately preserved 
works which reveal the great art of the Mas- 
ter at its very best. Velasquez is shown in the 
early full length portrait of King Philip IV, 
formerly in the Holford Collection and now 
at the Ringling Museum. By Zurbaran is the 
fascinating Still Life with Oranges from 
the San Diego Museum. Two amusing folk 
scenes by Murillo and three portraits by Goya 
represent the art of these two other lead- 
ing Spanish masters. 

In the Flemish 17th century gallery we find 
five works by Rubens including two of those 
larger compositions (from the Ringling Mu- 


.. seum) so characteristic of the artist yet rarely 


seen in American collections. The principal 
phases of van Dyck’s development from his 
early period in Rubens’ studio to his last years 
in England are represented. The Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian, a sparkling study for the 
later composition in Munich, belongs to the 
first Antwerp period of van Dyck; the mar- 
velous portrait of a general (from the Cin- 
cinnati Museum) was done in Genoa, while 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney’s Viscount Gran- 
dison is one of the best examples of his last 
English portraits with all their cool and 
courtly grandeur. 

Outstanding among the Dutch masters are 
four splendid Rembrandts, two early and 
two late works; among these, shown for the 
first time in America, a superb High Priest 
(painted in 1657) from the J. Warner Prins 
Collection in New York. Frans Hals is most 
magnificently shown in the late portrait of 
a young man from the Taft Muscum. 

France’s 18th century art is shown in good 
examples by Largilliére, Pater, Boucher, Nat- 
tier, Robert and others, while the leading 


Lert Top—Danae: Rusens (Flemish). Lent by 
Ringling Museum. Lert Mwote—Beach, Vil- 
lerville: Boupin (French). Lent by Boston 
Museum. Lert Botrom—Cruttenden Sisters: 
GatnsporoucH (English). Lent by Duveen. 
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English masters of the same period likewise 
have found adequate representation. Due to 
war conditions, we have only lately learned 
that our efforts to borrow something from 
the National Galleries of London have been 
successful. The Tate Gallery has granted us 
the loan of the fine work by Reynolds, Infant 
Samuel. The picture is now on its way. 

Of greatest significance, and far surpass- 
ing in number and quality last year’s, is this 
year’s section of French 19th century painting. 
The wealth of this group consisting of eighty 
pictures is such that we can here mention 
but a few of the most important works. 
Delacroix is at his best in his Wounded 
Arab, lent by Dr, Goldschmidt of New York. 
From the same collection comes one of the 
finest figure paintings by Corot, The Pensive 
Woman. Of comparable beauty is Corot’s 
Greek Girl, lent by Dr. R. Heinemann. The 
Phillips Memorial Gallery has contributed its 
important Daumier Three Lawyers. 


Architecture 


Those new problems in architecture—city 
planning, mass low cost housing, and best use 
of new materials—provide the nucleus of the 
Golden Gate Art Show’s architectural section. 
Here the visitor is confronted with the tools 
and the materials of the architect, with his 
immediate as well as sociological problems, 
and then with many notable solutions. Ernest 
Born, director of the architectural exhibit, is 
a well known California architect, formerly of 
the staff of Architectural Forum. 


By Ernest Born 


This exhibition covers a lot of ground, both 
as to scope of the exhibition itself, and the 
space occupied in the Fine Arts Palace—the 
former auditorium, and the two rotundas. 

Two reviews of modern architecture are in- 
cluded. Architecture East of the Rockies is an 
exhibition of the most brilliant work in the 
East beginning with the Daily News Building, 
selected by the editors of The Architectural 
Forum. Architecture in the West is a changing 
exhibition. Once each month during the Fair 
a completely new show will be seen, selected 
from the most brilliant work of the Western 
architects. All photographs for both exhibi- 
tions have been specially made for this show; 
plans have been redrawn for presentation, and 
explanatory captions added. 

A huge screen some 80 feet long and 25 
feet high displays the “tools” of architecture— 
modern building materials—in the form of 
representative samples of hundreds of items, 
gadgets and materials that go into building 
today. These materials are shown as works 
of art in their own right, and as a demonstra- 
tion that “building is pretty complicated to- 
day.” Contrasting with the modern materials, 
are the “tools” of the architect of 1840. 

Housing for the low income group in San 
Francisco will be shown with models and 
photographs of the Holly Courts project and 
the Potrero Terrace project, and plans and 
drawings of the Sunnydale project. Certain re- 
lated U. S. H. A. projects in other cities will 
also be shown, together with solutions of gov- 
ernment housing for migrant workers. 

Motion pictures will further explain the 
housing exhibition. Housing in Our Time and 
Housing in. San Francisco will be shown, to- 
gether with The City, a film sponsored by the 
Carnegie foundation, covering the entire ques- 
tion of community living and planning. 


Asove RicHt—The Sisters: Sir Henry RAEBURN 
(English). Lent by the Ringling Museum. BeLow 
Ricut—Elizabeth Goldthwait: Joun SINGLETON 
Coptey (American). Lent by the Brooklyn Museum. 
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Head of a Girl: Siquemos (Mexican). Lent by Frances Toor 


San Francisco Explores Old Mexico's Art 


Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., director of the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor, assem- 
bled the large Contemporary Mexican Paint- 
ing and Graphic Arts exhibition on Treasure 
Island, which demonstrates what too many 
Mexican art shows overlook, viz., the work of 
the younger, “after Rivera” generation. 


By Thomas Carr Howe, Jr. 


The exhibition of Mexican Painting and 
Graphic Art assembled for the Golden Gate 
1940 Exposition provides, it is hoped, a repre- 
sentative cross-section of contemporary activ- 
ity in these fields of the fine arts. Though no 
attempt has been made to present an exhaus- 
tive survey of such activity, still less to offer 
a chronologically complete record of the de- 
velopment of the modern movement in Mex- 
ican art, nevertheless, visitors to the Exposi- 
tion are afforded a reasonably comprehensive 
resume of the achievements of the contempo- 
rary Mexican School. Fifty-nine artists are 
represented in a collection comprising 76 oils 
(and related media); 43 watercolors, tem- 
peras, gouaches and drawings; and 69 exam- 
ples of the graphic arts. 

Since its inception twenty years ago this, 
the most truly national and coherent art de- 
velopment in the western hemisphere, has oc- 
cupied a position of commanding importance. 
Its leaders—Orozco, Rivera and Siqueiros, 
men of tremendous vigor and originality— 
need no introduction. Not only have their 
works been known to the American public for 
nearly two decades, but all three have, at one 
time or another, been active in the United 
States: Orozco in California and New Eng- 
land; Rivera in San Francisco, Detroit and 
New York; Siqueiros in New York. Other 
eminent figures in the contemporary Mexican 
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School—Antonio Ruiz, Julio Castellanos, Dr. 
Atl, Carlos Orozco Romero, Tamayo and 
Frieda Kahlo, to mention but a few—are 
also names familiar to American audiences. 

However, to this talented coterie, all of 
whom continue to work with undiminished 
fervor and distinction, must be added the 
names of other contemporaries and, in many 
cases, artists of a younger generation who 
are giving to the varied pattern of Mexican 
art much of its originality and color. Thus, 


without neglecting the more recent accomplish- 
ments of talents already recognized, we wel- 
come the opportunity also to present for crit- 
ical appraisal the achievements of a host of 
other painters whose activities have so far 
been almost exclusively confined to their na- 
tive country. To select at random in this lat- 
ter category, particular lustre attaches to 
the names of Guillermo Meza, José Chavez 
Morado, Luis Arenal, Mario Alonzo, Raul 
Anguiano and Alfredo Zalce. Zalce, born in 
1908, is the “patriarch” of the group. Meza, 
23 years of age, is its youngest member. 


It is significant that these younger artists, 
without disavowing the contributions of Ri- 
vera, Orozco and Siqueiros, whom we have 
come to regard as the “old masters” of the 
modern Mexican School, should be expressing 
themselves in highly personal idioms of their 
own choosing. Significant, too, is the fact that, 
whereas their older contemporaries have, in 
varying degrees, been preoccupied with po- 
litical problems—and this has quite naturally 
left an indelible imprint upon much of their 
work—the majority of the younger men tend 
to be more and more concerned with “pure 
painting.” This does not imply either dis- 
regard for or neglect of current affairs of 
which every artist in Mexico today is vitally 
aware, but it would seem to indicate that 
“propaganda,” as such, figures less obviously 
in Mexican painting than it did a decade ago. 

Despite limitations of space, no comment 
upon contemporary Mexican art, however 
brief, would be complete without at least a 
few words devoted to the subject of the graph- 
ic arts. In this field, activity is both brilliant 
and varied. The numerous exponents of lithog- 
raphy, wood engraving, etching and drypoint 
are men and women of amazing technical en- 
dowments and fertile imagination. 


It will be remembered that San Francisco 
was the first of the great cities of this coun- 
try to feel the impact of Rivera’s genius 
nearly a decade ago. This distinguished art- 
ist is again in our midst, executing a large 
fresco in the Fine Arts Building on Treasure 
Island. It is singularly fitting, upon the occa- 
sion of his return that, to the people of this 
region—many of whom have more than a 
“bowing acquaintance” with Mexican paint- 
ing—should be given the opportunity which 
this exhibition affords to renew old friend- 
ships and also to establish new ones. 


Nieves: Dieco Rivera. Lent by Central Art Gallery, Mexico City 
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California’s Own Art 
Seen in Retrospect 


The California Retrospective is a show for 
everyone. Here is the romance, all the wonder- 
ment of a newly opened country pictured on 
canvas and in sculpture by those hardier 
Eastern and European artists who knew when 
they trekked West that a bare “diet of crumbs” 
awaited their endeavors at that early date. 
Something else called them and that some- 
thing is the spark of life that lives still in 
many of these works. The show, covering the 
period from 1850 to the Panama-Pacific Fair 
of 1915, has been assembled by three authori- 
ties on the early art of California: Bruce 
Porter and Gottardo Piazzoni, both artists, and 
Eugen Neuhaus, critic and professor of art in 
the University of California. 


By Prof. Eugen Neuhaus 


This is a surprisingly interesting collection 
of less than 100 paintings and half a dozen 
works of sculpture, of the type which in re- 
cent years, among enthusiasts for new experi- 
ments, has often been too readily disposed of 
as outmoded and no longer deserving of se- 
rious consideration. However, the attitude of 
the public, whose requirements artists can no 
more ignore than they can those of art itself, 
shows again, as it has on other similar occa- 
sions, that it has a mind of its own. Uncon- 
cerned with the valid researches of “modern 
art,” the average person calmly sits down be- 
fore these paintings of another day and pro- 
ceeds to enjoy himself; his reminiscent re- 
marks about the times when art was under- 
standable and enjoyable, easy to take, are 
plainly audible. What and how are we to 
profit from this, particularly in a democracy? 
I really do not know, perhaps time will tell. 


If we think of art in terms of schools, in- 
fluences or issues, the California retrospective, 
in spite of the limited span of time it covers, 
illustrates several schools, which dominated 
the art of 19th century Europe, where practi- 
cally all California artists received some train- 
ing, and where most of them represented here 
had their origin. 

Thomas Hill’s Canyon of the Merced (Yo- 
semite today), loaned by the Crocker Art Gal- 
lery at Sacramento, strikingly represents that 
small company of adventurous spirits who, 
around the middle of the last century, broke 
away from the narrow concepts of the Hudson 
River School, to be carried away into the 
Far West by an enthusiasm for the grand 
scenery of a newly acquired empire. In its 
ambitious scale, its panoramic scheme, this 
tour de force contains fine passages of paint- 
ing and a convincing sense of reality. 

William Keith rivals Hill’s dexterous man- 
ner in an unusual Monterey Coast, relatively 
cool and tapestry-like in quality. Henry Joseph 
Breuer holds up remarkably well with his 
forceful Santa Inez Mountains which in 1915 
at the Panama Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, by unanimous vote of the International 
Jury, rated a gold medal. 

The piéce de resistance in this gallery un- 
doubtedly is Charles Christian Nahl’s Sun- 
day Morning in the Mines, admittedly the 
classic of California art. Once a student of 
Horace Vernet at Paris, he applied his in- 
credible skill and keen eye to this extraordi- 
nary symposium of the colorful days of °49, 
through which he had himself lived precari- 
ously. 

This section contains several other sur- 
prisingly good paintings, such as a Still Lije 
by Samuel Brooks, in his day a great favorite 
in San Francisco, and several landscapes of 
frankly romantic tendencies by Virgil Wil- 
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Portrait of the Cardinal: Topsy RosENTHAL. Lent by Cal. Palace of Legion of Honor 


liams, Thad Welch, and Charles Rollo Peters. 

In the second gallery, the concepts of aca- 
demic painting of the 19th century are ably 
upheld by the vital portrait of President Kel- 
log of the University of California, by Orrin 
Peck, which rivals the painterlike qualities 
of the best masters of the Munich School. 
There also hangs Toby Rosenthal’s Por- 
trait of the Cardinal, always a popular fa- 
vorite, a typically Diisseldorfian anecdote, and 
an anchor for those who profess to know 
nothing about art but know what they like. 

There is a surprising amount of good solid 
painting in this gallery, the kind that hark- 
ens back to the Old Masters. Emil Carlsen 
and Gottardo Piazzoni maintain themselves in 
a variety of subjects as strong, sincere per- 
sonalities capable of original observation and 
sound craftsmanship. Whistler’s decorative 
tasty tonalism is more obvious in Martinez, 
but it is also traceable in Arthur Atkins, 
Bruce Porter and Roy Boynton and several 
others who have long since come to wor- 
ship at other shrines. 

Several landscapes in this and the next 
gallery refiect a wide range of influences 
from the Barbizon School to the Impression- 
ists. Julian Rix, Giusseppe Cadenasso, John 


Gamble, William Ritschel, DeWitt Parshall 
and several others all come within the range 
of pre-impressionistic ideals, although traces 
of the enthusiasm for light are evident 

It is not possible here to communicate 
every name which reflects credit upon this 
section, but mention should be made of the 
brilliant work of Joseph Raphael, a_ con- 
sistent and unwavering impressionist, of May- 
nard Dixon’s well composed decorative can- 
vas of the Western Indian, and of Spencer 
Mecky’s portrait of a Boy on a Pony, a difh- 
cult problem solved with conviction. 

The collection also serves as a gentle re- 
minder that every art has its time and every 
lime its art. Social, economic, political and 
esthetic upheavals of the last quarter cen- 
tury have contributed in creating an art which 
reflects the often violent changes that the 
world has suffered in so short a time. As 
long as human nature remains what it is, as 
long as it expects art to take us out of the 
unpleasant realities of life, we will have the 
kind of art you see in the California Re- 
trospective. It may not possess the vitality 
of form and color of some more recent art 
but its validity from a popular point of view 
can not be questioned. 


Monterey Coast: WituiaM Keitn. Lent by Mrs. J. F. Shuman 
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Masquerade: Luis Acuna (Colombia) 


S. F. Surveys Art South of the Border 


Contemporary art was an uncharted field 
in many of the countries visited by Dr. Grace 
LI. McCann Morley who assembled Golden 
Gate’s show from Central America and West- 
ern South America. Her selection of eighty 
paintings for this exhibition was the first 
critical activity to be brought to bear upon 
the several groping modern art movements 
in those countries. Dr. Morley, who is direc- 
tor of the San Francisco Museum, recounts 
below her impressions and experiences while 
exploring for art in Latin America: 


By Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley 


The Fine Arts Department determined in 
1940’s Exposition to explore the contemporary 
painting of those Pacific countries left un- 
touched last year. Accordingly South and Cen- 
tral American countries bordering the Pa- 
cific were allotted space. 

Not much was known of the work being 
done in these countries. The occasional exhi- 
bitions of groups and of individual artists 
which had come to this country had been 
chosen by varying standards, and no special- 
ist in the field of general contemporary art 
had previously had opportunity to investigate 
art conditions in the countries themselves. In 
spite of the lack of time to collect the exhibi- 
tion—a scant thirty days—this was an oppor- 
tunity to make a survey that could serve for a 
later more therough exploration of the field. 

Because the San Francisco Museum of Art 
specializes in contemporary: art and its sources, 
and because for many years I have specialized 
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in contemporary art of this country and 
Europe, and in my museum routine work 
closely with artists, the choice fell on me in 
San Francisco to do the job. I was scouting 
to learn about peoples, environments, land- 
scapes as well as to learn about art develop- 


ments unknown to us, for I wanted to under- 
stand as well as to see and to evaluate. The 
resulting exhibition of some eighty paintings 
from Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, and El Salvador was selected with care 
to represent, first the quality of work being 
done, and then to reflect as sensitively as 
possible both the variety of truly creative 
work of acceptable standard and the charac- 
ter of art peculiar to the individual country. 

Seventeen of the thirty days of the trip were 
in part or during all daylight hours spent in 
flight. So vast are the distances! It was 
going from the temperate zone through the 
tropics to the temperate zone again, with the 


Pacific Ocean on the right, usually within 


sight, and the Andes on the left, coming closer 
to the sea and seeming higher, ruder and 
more arid the farther south. The lush jungles 
where Mayan influences had penetrated were 
replaced by the mountain plateaus and the 
arid coastal strip where advanced Indian civi- 
lizations had been welded into a great Em- 
pire by the Incas, all before the Spaniards 
came. On this western edge of South America. 
too, the great Spanish Colonial settlements 
flourished. Neither influence can be forgotten. 

Santiago de Chile is a bustling, animated 
modern city, in feeling somehow recalling 
southern European cities, and French was 
as useful as Spanish in talking with the artist 
group. Culturally the influence of France is 
strong. As in our own country not so long ago, 
the echoes of French styles are easily seen in 
much of the painting done. 

The excellent museum owns some paint- 
ings of historic styles, especially 19th cen- 
tury European painting and sculpture, and 
Chilean work of the same school. It displays 
also some examples of Pre-Incan and Incan 
art, but the influences of the great Andean cul- 
tures did not extend far south in Chile and 
certainly the pre-Spanish races and their arts 
have little influence on Chilean life and cul- 
ture today. The stream of influences and ori- 
gins in art are as European as our own. Under 
new conditions of light and in a new landscape 
those influences are slowly finding individual 
styles, and the standards of the painters’ craft 
are high, but it is good painting in general, 
not a national style, which the Chilean artist 
strives to attain. 

By contrast, a thousand miles to the north, 

[Please turn to page 16] 


Oranges: ALoysio Bittencourt (Brazil) 
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River and Canal, San Patricio: Peter Hurp. Lent by Macbeth Gallery 


Artist's Family: Peppino Mancravite. Lent by Rehn 


Golden Gate Show Traces Currents of Contemporary American Art 


THE MAIN CURRENTS of contemporary Ameri- 
can painting, illustrated by individual oils 
which in most cases have already won ac- 
claim in the art press, are charted in the 
American painting section of the Golden Gate 
Fine Arts Show. Under the supervision of Dr. 
Walter Heil, the Whitney Museum’s painting 
curator, Hermon More, carefully selected 300 
oils to do this task. 

Despite its emphasis upon contemporary 
work, the exhibit opens with some older 
American classics. Copley’s Elizabeth Gold- 
thwaite, and Mrs. Robert Hopper; Gilbert 
Stuart’s Albert Gallatin and a few other Co- 
lonial works set the stage for the later Ameri- 
can painting. The thread is picked up and 
traced to yesterday by a series of oils—all 
well known—by Mount, Eastman Johnson, In- 
ness, Duveneck, Homer, Ryder, Sargent, Eak- 
ins, Twachtman; then carried a bit further by 
the recent school of impressionists and _real- 
ists comprising Bellows, Lawson, Davies, 
Glackens, Luks, etc.; thereby brought up to 
the present day, with which the stream of 
American art splits fanwise into myriad rivu- 
lets on a shifting delta. 

Probably the deepest channel in this tidal 
marshland of the present is carved by those 
canvases stemming from the native renais- 
sance. Of these, such famed examples are 
present as: Benton’s Suzanna; Curry’s Line 
Storm and Self Portrait; Wood’s Arbor Day; 
Burchfield’s huge watercolor, End of Day; 
Reginald Marsh’s top performance, 10 shots 
10 cents; Edward Hopper’s early Hotel Room; 
Peter Hurd’s River and Canal, San Patricio; 
Paul Sample’s Beaver Meadow; Louis Bouche’s 
City Limits; Lamar Dodd’s Spring Fever; 
Alexandre Hogue’s Mother Earth Laid Bare; 
Julian Levi’s Boots on the Beach; Charles 
Sheeler’s River Rouge Plant; Waldo Peirce’s 
County Fair; Mitchell Siporin’s Homeless; 
Mervin Jules’ Tomorrow Will Be Beautiful; 
and Ernest Fiene’s Coming Home. 

These oils vary from naive wonderment to 
biting satire, from academic to abstract, yet 
they are all waters in the same deep-flowing 
stream of American realism, born of an earli- 
er, self-conscious American scene tradition. 

An older rivulet is carved by the canvases 
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of Stuart Davis, Arthur Dove, John Marin, 
Marsden Hartley, Max Weber, Maurice Sterne. 

These artists, stemming more directly from 
the Cézanne and his followers tradition, carry 
on in an idiom from which the original Ameri- 
can scene group rebelled,—the idiom popu- 
larly associated with the School of Paris. But 
both these rivulets are now gradually con- 
verging toward a third channel, already cut 
by the solid productions of Henry Varnum 
Poor, Alexander Brook (his famed still life, 
Sentinels), Morris Kantor, Bernard Karfiol, 
John Koch, Sidney Laufman, and many others 
whose works represent an endeavor to syn- 
thesize the structural discoveries of modern- 
ism with the ancient American tradition of 
representational realism. 

To the right of all these in the broad delta 
of contemporary American painting are the 
works of those artists who have clung to a 


formula of rigorous craftsmanship and quiet’ 
subject matter—such artists as Eugene Speich- 
er, Leon Kroll, Edward Bruce, Jerry Farns-' 
worth, Robert Philipp, Robert Brackman, Er- 
nest Blumenshein. They value the “polished 
prose” style. 

All about are the many smaller streams of 
painting—the stylists like John Carroll; the 
Romanticists like Henry Mattson and Fred- 
eric Taubes; the American surrealists, Peter 
Blume, James Guy and Frederico Castellon; 
the super technicians such as Luigi Lucioni 
and Daniel Serra; and more than a dozen of 
other individual, personality-marked styles. 

It is eminently a show for the American 
citizen to study with scrutiny, to select and 
criticize, and to choose for himself what he 
likes. The oils themselves have been passed 
by the nation’s critics many times. The pub- 
lic’s verdict is awaited with far more interest. 


The Pink Tablecloth: Henry Varnum Poor. Lent by Cleveland Museum 
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Asove—Consuelo: 


Joun CARROLL 


(American). Lent by the Rehn Gallery. 


BeLow—Interior With Still Life: Henry Lee 
McFee (American). Lent by the Rehn Gallery. 
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Photo Pageant 


Anset Apams, director of the Pageant of 
Photography exhibition at the Golden Gate 
Fine Arts show, is himself one of the leading 
American artists of the lens and the colloid. 
It is natural, therefore, that he should have 
provided for an excellent presentation of con- 
temporary photographic art, in the form of 
changing one man shows, to supplement the 
superb historical display of the development 
of this art. Mr. Adams describes the show. 


By Ansel Adams 


The status of photography as one -of the 
fine expressive arts is strikingly indicated by 
the Pageant of Photography. Not only will 
frequently changing exhibitions of contempo- 
rary work be installed; the basic exhibit 
stands as one of the most important collec- 
tions of American photography ever assem- 
bled. 

In the room devoted to the History of 
Photography, the spectator may begin with 
a handsome collection of Daguerrotypes and 
Ambrotypes; among them the superb por- 
traits of Daniel Webster and Lola Montez, 
by the firm of Southworth and Hawes, Bos- 
ton, made in the early 1850’s. Next in se- 
quence, and perhaps of greater importance, 
are ten magnificent prints by Coburn from 
the negatives of David Octavius Hill. These 
prints, made in 1910 from the original nega- 
tives of 1840-44, first revealed the extraordi- 
nary beauty and quality of Hill’s photography 
—they represent the earliest, and as yet un- 
equalled, important creative work with the 
camera. While not American in origin, no 
comprehensive exhibit of this type would be 
logical without them. They are from the 
collection of the Albright Gallery, Buffalo. 

Next, there is an arresting collection of 
photographs of Lincoln and the Civil War 
by Brady and others of the period, selected 
from the Meserve Collection. Supplementing 
these photographs are two volumes of orig- 
inal prints of the Civil War by Gardner and 
O'Sullivan, from the collection of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York. Continuing, 
we may examine impressive original prints 
by Jackson, O’Sullivan, Watkins, Russell, Hil- 
lers, Clarence King, D’Hereuse, Fiske and 
others of the early Western group. The quality 
of the work of the 1860’s and 1870’s—especial- 
ly under the difficult conditions of produc- 
tion—is incredibly fine. 

One of the most interesting displays in 
this room is a series of plates from “Ani- 
mal Locomotion” by Muybridge. Made in the 
late 1880's, these multiple-camera photographs 
anticipate the motion picture, and in addi- 
tion are beautiful photographs in themselves. 

A print by Clarence White—Lady in Black 
with Statuette—is followed by a series of 
prints by members of the “Photo-Secession 
Group”—Stieglitz, Steichen, Kasebier and 
others—from about 1900 to 1915. A group of 
prints by Dr. Arnold Genthe of the 1906 
San Francisco fire and of Chinatown, and a 
splendid portrait of John Muir by Dasson- 
ville, round out the wall. 

The handsome photogravures from Camera 
Work, reproducing 1916-17 photographs by 
Paul Strand, suggest the beginnings of the 
present era of photography. From then on to 
the present day, the development of the art 
is represented by the work of Sheeler, Weston, 
Lange, Adams, Man Ray, Moholy-Nagy, Van 
Dyke and others. The final group indicates the 
functional results of new techniques and 
developments. 

Another room is devoted to the expansion 
of vision by means of photography. Here are 
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stunning Astronomical, X-Ray, High-Speed, 
Micrographic and Infra-Red photographs— 
all of which reveal a world unknown before 
the advent of the camera, and which sug- 
gest new sources of form, design and pattern. 
Here also will be found selected examples 
of News, Reportage, and Documentary photog- 
raphy. One wall is devoted to the presenta- 
tion of reproduction in color by means of 
photography—an original Rivera painting 
“The Flower Vender” and its color-litho re- 
production, including all the stage-proofs, 
plates, etc. with adequate explanatory texts. 

A third room is devoted to color photog- 
raphy in its many forms. An important dis- 
play in this room is the marvelous stereoscopic 
viewing apparatus of Dr, Clarence Kennedy, 
designed for large Kodachrome and Black- 
and-White stereoscopic photography. In this 
device, it is planned to show photographs of 
works of art and experimental subjects. 

Two galleries are devoted to changing ex- 
hibitions by leading photographers—groups 
and individuals—of our time. Opening the 
exhibition, Edward Weston presents a mas- 
terful set of prints—chiefly of negatives made 
during his Guggenheim Fellowship period. 
The second gallery shows a selected group 
of U. S. Camera photographs. Scheduled for 
the next period are the photographs of New 
York by Berenice Abbott and the prints she 
made of the Eugen Atget photographs of Paris. 
Coincidentally will be shown a group of Cali- 
fornia Women photographers. In July, Mo- 
holy-Nagy and his student group will occupy 
both galleries with a comprehensive exhibit. 
Following will be a show of Documentary 
Photography, describing the American small 
town, from the Farm Security Administration. 
The Photo-League of New York will present 
its Harlem Document. Charles Sheeler, Brett, 
Weston and other leaders among photograph- 
ers today will have one-man shows. Paul 
Strand is sending his magnificent Mexican 
series as well. 

In conjunction with this comprehensive 
program presenting still photography, there 
is a room devoted to the History of the Mo- 
tion Picture. Furthermore, a fine theatre pre- 
sents changing programs of Movie Master- 
pieces of the Past, and, between showings, 
the spectator may enjoy an exhibit relating 
to the Making of a Movie. 

All in all, the Pageant of Photography is 
an exhibit of the greatest importance; next to 
the great show at the Museum of Modern Art 
in 1937, it is perhaps the most comprehensive 
exhibition of photography ever given in Amer- 
ica. What is of even greater significance is 
the fact that, for the first time, photography 
is given a place in a Fine Arts department of 
a great Exposition. 


Shipped from France 


The Perls Galleries of New York announce 
that shipments of paintings from France, 
though irregular and somewhat uncertain, are 
continuing. Two groups of works have just 
arrived and have been incorporated into the 
Galleries’ present show, “Modern French 
Paintings for the Young Collector,” which 
will be on view through Aug. 30. 

Highlighting the French group show are 
canvases and watercolors by Picasso, Rou- 
ault,- Utrillo, Vlaminck, Chagall, Jean and 
Raoul, Dufy, Laurencin, Braque, Miro, Mase- 
reel, Bombois, Eve, and Vivin. 


TorRicHt—Odalisque: THomasCouture (French). 
Lent by Cleveland Museum. Mioote Ricut— 
Men of the Dock: Grorce BeLLows (American). 
Lent by Randolph-Macon College. Bottom Ricut 
—Moonlight Madness: Pui Parapise 
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S. F. Surveys Art infu 


ginn 
South of Border = 
repr 
[Continued from page 12] indi 
Lima is a great and bustling city, modern, In 
progressive, but with street upon street over- prev 
hung by balconies in the Spanish fashion. San 
Black figures in black veils recall Spanish Salv 
Colonial days just as insistently as_ the rese 
blanketed Indians with their curious felt or dec 
straw hats bring to mind the unbroken per- and 
sistence of the indigenous tradition. Lima is indi 
only a couple of hours by automobile, a day’s of s 
march on foot, from Pachacamac, the greatest I 
of the coastal cities of the pre-Spanish period, tion 
overpowering still in its high terraces that for 
dominate the rich green fields of the coastal tho 
marshes, now as they did then. The Indian ful 
blood penetrates deeply the population and kno 
one feels strongly that those people have later 
lived long here between the Andes and the W 
sea and on the Andean plains—time enough ings 
to feel and know their physical environment, acti 
to be conscious of a desire to find an expres- flour 
sion for their life as something different from that 
that of the Old World. by 
It is no wonder then to find in Peru the her 
most highly developed ‘indigenist” school, a deri 
group of artists, for the most part friends tion 
and former students of José Sabogal, at pres- mu 
ent Director of the National School of Fine our 
Arts; some are his colleagues there. They draw roné 
their subject-matter from the Indian types in 1 
and Peruvian landscape. Their style strives very 
to be a direct and personal reaction to their enct 
environment. Their technique derives from pai 
Europe since a few are European trained, but T 
tends toward a direct and simplified handling ma 
in harmony with the tendency toward abstrac- kno 
tion which is inherent in the bold sculptur- 
esque forms of Indian faces and the rough- He 
hewn mountain masses. J 
The principal artists escape the danger of 
picturesque illustration into which a deter- 
minedly regionalistic school is in danger of 
falling. In some of the work there is a strong 
inclination toward an expressive and emo- 
tional style that also is far removed from real- 
ism. The principal creative artists of this 
native American school are shown here as a 
group for the first time outside their own 
country. They are six, and represented by 
eighteen paintings. Superficially, they have 
something in common with the Mexican move- 
ment: they are rooted in their own soil, strive 
to express Peruvian life, and have been deep- 
ly influenced by the ancient art and the 
continued vitality of the native Indian peoples. 
The Mexican school has a similar background. 
Fundamentally, however, the resulting art is 
as different as the countries themselves are 
different. 
In these two developments in Chile and in 
Peru are expressed the extremes of the art 
influences of the western Latin American coun- 
tries. In Bogota, Colombia, European, and 
especially modern Spanish influence, prevails 
among the older painters, while a few of the 
younger men and women search for an ex- 
pression reflecting more directly their life and 
country and history as they differ from Eu- 
rope, with attention either to Indian or the 
picturesque customs and costumes of the 
population of mixed blood. The fine galleries 
in the National Library exhibit the work of 
contemporaries. In Quito, Ecuador, European 


Top Lert—Artist and His Family: JAN STEEN 
(Dutch). Lent by Mr. & Mrs. J. Warner Prins. 
MippLte Lert—Mediterranée: Hiratrre HILer 
(American). Bottom Lert—Sixth Avenue Ele- 
vated at Third Street: JoHN SLOAN (American). 
Lent by Whitney Museum. 
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influence is likewise strong with only the be- 
ginning of a feeling for native subject-matter 
and a native style. Both these countries are 
represented by a dozen paintings each that 
indicate the variety of work being done. 

In Central America, European influences 
prevail, but in two of the most active centers, 
San Josa, Costa Rica, and San Salvador, El 
Salvador, selected for this exhibition te rep- 
resent developments in Central America, the 
decorative quality of the tropical environment 
and the heritage of Mayan art alike give 
individual and regional character to the work 
of some of the younger artists. 

In this compressed account of the exhibi- 
tion and what it represents, there is no space 
for the evaluation of individual artists, al- 
though a goodly number of them deserve care- 
ful examination. Few of their names are 
known in this country. Some are sooner or 
later likely to find their way here. 

What is important in looking at these paint- 
ings is to realize that here are represented 
active, vital art movements, the product of 
flourishing cultures that are our neighbors; 
that good work we should know is being done 
by names not yet familiar, and that finally, 
here are the beginnings of art developments 
derived, like our own, from European tradi- 
tions, but slowly forging an art that is as 
much a part of the country and the people as 
our own begins to be. No government pat- 
ronage, not even much public understanding 
in the countries themselves, no frequent or 
very advantageous opportunities to exhibit, 
encourage these artists—yet they paint and 
paint well. 

This should be but the beginning of 
many exhibitions which will make them 
known to us. 


Hatch Heads Albany 


John Davis Hatch, Jr., former assistant di- 
rector of the Isabella Gardner Museum in 
Boston and the Seattle Art Institute, has been 
appointed director of the Albany Institute of 
History and Art, Albany, New York. Mr. 
Hatch was selected from a panel of 21 ap- 
plicants considered by the Trustees. 

The new director, 33 and a native of Cali- 
fornia, was trained as an architect, a pro- 
fession followed by his father, grandfather 
and great-grandfather. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of California, Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton and has travelled extensively in Europe, 
Central America and the Orient. While at the 
Gardner Museum Mr. Hatch served as direc- 
tor of the New England Public Works of Art 
Project. Recently he has been engaged on a 
survey of travelling art exhibits and has or- 
ganized several for circulation in preparatory 
schools and Negro colleges. 


Schnakenberg for Minneapolis 

Henry Schnakenberg’s canvas of a willow- 
lined pool entitled Romantic Landscape has 
just been acquired by the Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts. Exhibited last Summer in the an- 
nual Southern Vermont exhibition, the oil 
was reproduced in the Sept. 1, 1939 issue of 
Tue Art Dicest. 

The painting recalls in particular, accord- 
ing to the Institute, “the paintings of the 
Hudson River period when American artists 
were first seeing in their native landscape 
material worthy of their brushes. It is a 
handsome canvas, with the timeless quality 
of nature itself, and while it is not suggestive 
in the customary sense of the word, some ob- 
servers will find in it an inexplicable element 
that may finally be defined as atavistic. To 


an unusual degree it arouses the feeling of 
‘having been there.’ ” 
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Asove—Mme. Picasso: Picasso (French). 


Lent by Bignou Gallery, N. Y. 
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Betow—Nude: Aucuste Renom (French). 
Lent by Mr. & Mrs. George Gard De Sylva 
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I.B.M. Exhibit Fosters Living American Art 


THomas J. Wartson’s International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, through its im- 
portant pioneer work in broadening the 
spheres of interest of both art and business, 
is a prominent factor in industry’s growing 
movement to foster American art. In addition 
to the two “Art in 79 Countries” exhibitions 
which were featured at the two big exposi- 
tions last year (and which have been travel- 
ing ever since), 1.B.M. this vear has a con- 
temporary American art exhibit at both the 
New York and the San Francisco fairs. 

Like the New York show, which was re- 
viewed in the last issue of THe Art Dicest, 
the San Francisco exhibition is composed of 
53 paintings by living Americans, represent- 
ing every state in the Union, the District of 
Columbia and the U. S. possessions. Besides 
spreading awareness of American painting, 
the I.B.M. exhibits are notable for the sup- 
port they give the selected artists, whose can- 
vases were purchased by I.B.M. after having 
been chosen by local art committees. 

“These artists,” wrote Edward L. Tinker 
who covered the show for the New York Times, 
‘are expressing themselves in a native idiom 
. . . They show a vividness and vitality that 
may some day blossom into a great American 
school of painting.” Both I.B.M. shows, Tin- 
ker continued, help to popularize American 
art, “to prove the originality of our in- 
digenous painters, and to reveal the develop- 
ment of a truly autochthonous art with roots 
in all parts of our country—an art unmistak- 
ably American.” 

Two canvases which Tinker classified as 
“outstanding in the matter of quality, tech- 
nical skill and charm” are C. Curry Bohm’s 
The Gray Blanket (Ind.) and Aldro T. Hib- 
bard’s Rockport in Winter (Mass.). 

Other works which Tinker chose for spe- 
cial comment were Charles Burchfield’s typ- 
ically solid Civic Improvement, which repre- 
sented New York; Missourian Jackson Lee 
Nesbitt’s Watering Place (“painted with an 
archaic, miniaturist technique of naive and 
pleasant attractiveness”); George Marinko’s 
precisely painted, highly simplified Connecti- 
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cut Vale; Martha Beggs Elliott’s Winter Re- 
sort, which pictures an indigent Alabama fam- 
ily standing forlornly under a palm tree; 
Karl Wolfe’s Fish, representing Mississippi 
and described by Tinker as the exhibit “most 
modern in feeling;” and Henrietta Hoopes’ 
deft and rhvthmic Media Veronica, (Del.). 

Burchfield’s Civic Improvement is among 
the more soundly professional exhibits in the 
I.B.M. show. Grouped into this same cate- 
gory are Zolton Sepeshy’s expertly organ- 
ized Morning Chore, which carries the Michi- 
gan banner with honor and which was repro- 
duced in the Dec. 1, 1938, Art Dicest; James 
Chapin’s calm and substantial Time for a 
Drink (New Jersey); Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein’s well painted and typical New Mex- 
ico panorama of Mountains near Taos; Myer 
Abel’s lush still life of Flowers on Blue 
Cloth (Ohio), and Paul Trebilcock’s uncom- 
promisingly academic Venus in Orvieto. 

Karl Mattern’s Snow on the Corn is an ex- 
pansive, moody rendition of a lonely winter 
day in Kansas. Perhaps less saturated in the 
local flavor of its state (Virginia) is Julien 
Binford’s The Bargainers, a richly colored 
study of two shoppers in which that rare 
combination of charm plus strength has been 
achieved. Tom Lea’s Portrait of the Artist’s 
Wife combines an accurately depicted figure 
with a background landscape suggestive of cer- 
tain sections of the artist’s native Texas, 
while Harold H. Wrenn’s Sea Road carries the 
flavor of Maryland’s coastal areas. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia is represented by Pansies 
in Alabaster Vase, by Marjorie Phillips, wide- 
ly known capital artist. 

Completing 1.B.M.’s picture of contemporary 
American art are the following works, listed 
with the states they represent. 

Alaska, Sydney Laurence’s Indian Cabin; 
Arizona, Andreas S. Andersen’s Snow in the 
Catalinas; Arkansas, Andrian Brewer’s The 
Hill-Billy; California, William Wendt’s Na- 
ture Smiles; Colorado, John E. Thompson’s 
Bleak December; Florida, Albert E. Backus’ 
Beach at Eden; Georgia, Marjorie C. Bush- 
Brown’s Georgia Negro; Hawaii, Reuben 


Venus in Orvieto: Paut Trepitcock (Illinois) 
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The Bargainers: JuL1EN Binrorp (Virginia) 


Tam’s Koko Crater; Idaho, Mary B. Kirk- 
wood’s Old Man Alone; lowa, Daniel Rhodes’ 
Bulletin; Kentucky, Frank W. Long’s Man 
with Magnolia; Louisiana, Dr. Marion Sou- 
chon’s Amber Light; Maine, Henry Strater’s 
Light Southerly; Minnesota, Dewey Albinson’s 
Lake Superior Fish Houses; Montana, Tom J. 
Moore’s Saturday Night Dance; Nebraska, 
Kady B. Faulkner’s Nebraska Farm; Nevada, 
Hans Meyer-Kassel’s Pyramid Lake; New 
Hampshire, Alexander James’ Country Song; 
North Carolina, Wautell L. Selden’s Storm 
Clouds Over Manteo; North Dakota, Zoe Beil- 
er’s North Dakota Cowboy Mending Honda. 

Also, Oklahoma, Oscar B. Jacobson’s Red 
Soil in Sunshine; Oregon, David McCosh’s 


Lumber Country; Pennsylvania, Antonio P. 
Martino’s Wilde Street, Manayunk; Puerto 
Rico, José Franco’s Camino al Pueblo; Rhode 
Island, Florence Leif’s Still Life with Glass 
Bell; South Carolina, Richard J. Bryan’s Low 
Country Cabin; South Dakota, André Borat- 
ko’s Mission City, South Dakota; Tennessee, 
John F. Richardson’s Capitol Hill; Utah, Roy 
H. Butcher’s The Jerry Gang; Vermont, Wal- 
lace W. Fahnestock’s Dorset Hollow; Virgin 
Islands, J. Antonio Jarvis’ Saturday Morning; 
Washington, Cliff Still’s Totem Fantasy; West 
Virginia, Katherine T. Burnside’s Beyond 
Redhouse; Wisconsin, Harold G. Wescott’s 
Marsh Farm; Wyoming, Evelyn C.  Hill’s 
Wood’s Landing. 





Jerome Myers Passes 


AMERICAN ART has lost one of its finest, 
most individual figures with the death on June 
19 of Jerome Myers. For more than 50 years 
Myers, small of stature and bearing a strik- 
ing resemblance to Paderewski, was a familiar 
sight on the streets of New York, which he 
made his special painting province. 

The lower East Side, with its crowded tene- 
ments and struggling immigrants, knew him 
best and was recorded in hundreds of sketches 
which were later transcribed onto soft-toned 
canvases. The poor seemed to bring forth 
Myers’ deepest feelings, but he did not paint 
them because they and their environment were 
ugly; he saw the beauty of their humble lives, 
and on his canvases he has caught that beauty. 
Said Myers: “In the presence of true art, 
propaganda is dumb and useless.” During those 
50 years the cobblestones that Myers used to 
tramp were smoothed to asphalt pavements, 
the city’s center of activity crept northward 
leaving in its wake new, pristine skyscrapers; 
gas lamps gave way to neon, but the poor 
remained. 

Jerome Myers was born in Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, in 1867, of Dutch descent. He began 
painting when he came to New York at the 
age of 19. Cooper Union and the Art Students’ 
League gave him his training, and in 1896 
he went to Europe. Convinced, however, that 
his future was in painting the New York 
street life he loved, Myers returned to Amer- 
ica and anticipated by several decades the 
vogue that later turned artists to the Ameri- 
can scene. In 1913 Myers was one of the 
initiators of the famous Armory Show, which 
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changed the direction of American painting 
and collecting, giving both a European cast. 

Though Myers later achieved wide honors— 
he was elected to the Academy and was 
awarded such important prizes as the Altman, 
the Carnegie and the Isidor Medal—he suf- 
fered from neglect in recent years (much like 
Ernest Lawson), as collectors deserted the 
veterans for fashionable foreigners and young 
Americans with a flare for publicity. Forgot- 
ten, for the most part, were Myers’ distinctive 
contributions to our native art and the bat- 
tles he had fought for art freedom—and fel- 
low artists became almost his sole collectors. 

Last year, as the end neared, Myers looked 
back on a long and fruitful life and wrote a 
most interesting autobiography, Artist in Man- 
hattan (American Artists Group; New York). 
The artist’s last exhibition and his last public 
appearance took place on March 20, when his 
73rd birthday and the publication of his book 
were celebrated. Crowds of art lovers attended. 
Net result: one drawing sold. Two months 
later he died in his studio. 

Myers, in his book, reveals a philosophical 
acceptance of death: “My pen falters over 
the names of friends in art who no longer 
have calendared years, nor need such registra- 
tion; those whose works are embalmed with 
the dates of their birth and death, little gilt 
plaques on pictures that survive the hands that 
painted them. When I go to museums and see 
only the birth date on a plaque, I think of 
the arrested hand of fate delaying the final 
inscription.” 

Myers is survived by his widow, Mrs. Ethel 
Myers, and a daughter, Mrs. Edward R. 
Downes, wife of the actor. 
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Study of Horse and Rider: LEONARDO DA VINCI 


Lent by John Nicholas Brown 





Study of a Young Woman: WatrTeau 
Lent by Wildenstein & Co. 


Golden Gate Presents Magnificent Show of Old Master Drawings 


LITTLE SCRAPS OF PAPER play a strange role 
in the lives of men. 

Ofttimes, when the scraps are marked by 
men, they rise meteoric-like over mankind, 
poise momentarily in the sky like perma- 
nent beacons. Then they fall in the flames 
of destruction. All the weighty treaties, the 
solemn contracts, the fixed boundaries, the 
currency equivalences, and the tender thoughts 
that are set down upon them by statesmen, 
traders and lovers come to naught; the scraps, 
like those who mark them, are merely mor- 
tal. That is, with one immortal exception: 
when they have been marked by artists. 

There are more than a hundred of these 
precious exceptions included in the Golden 
Gate Fine Arts display. In the section of 
Master Drawings are pieces of paper that 
are older than many nations. From the 15th 
century and from five succeeding centuries 
are. sketches and notations by the world’s 
great artists which give eloquent testimony 
to the enhancement of value afforded by an 
artist’s hand. Some are valued today at thou- 
sands of dollars per square inch. 

The organizer of this exhibition, Dr, Anne- 
marie Henle, has provided the West Coast 
with a rare art event. Such an old master 
drawing exhibition has not been equalled 
since the Buffalo show of 1935. 

The Golden Gate exhibit contains such 
prize works as, for example, the two out- 
standing drawings that came to America in 
1936 from London’s famous Openheimer sale: 
the Portrait of an Ecclesiastic by Fouquet, 
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lent by Duveen’s; and the Portrait of a 
Young Man by Dieric Bouts, lent by Smith 
College. Dr. Henle has also persuaded the 
Crocker Art Gallery of Sacramento—reposi- 
tory of one of America’s great old master 
drawing collections—to lend its notable trea- 
sures representing Rembrandt, Barraccio, 


Jordaens, and others. The Morgan Library, 
another great treasure house of drawings has 
sent its drawing of The Park, by Hubert 
Robert, together with other choice items. 
From private collections come more rarities: 
Fragonard’s Standing Lady, lent by Paul 
Sachs; the Orlando Furioso by the same art- 


Femme Couchée: Boucuer. Lent by Mrs. C. I. Stralem 
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ist, from the Rosenbach collection; Boucher’s 
Femme Couchée from the Stralem collection; 
the magnificent Two Heads by Bosch, lent by 
LeRoy Backus. The Wildenstein Gallery has 
contributed what may well become the most 
popular drawing in the show, Watteau’s Young 
Woman; the Boston Museum has lent its fa- 
mous Ingres Family Portrait. 

The show is not confined to the masters 
of long ago. From the hand of such moderns 
as Cézanne, Renoir, Degas and Seurat, are 
outstanding drawings which, despite their 
revolutionary aspect when they were done, 
often appear beside the works of Leonardo, 
Rubens, Copley, Tiepolo and other earlier 
masters as comparable with the best of the 
later. 

The diversity of the group illustrates one 
important fact about drawing: that there 
never was and never can be one single, ex- 
clusive manner of good drawing. Although to 
some laymen the sketchy lines and seeming- 
ly unfinished look of many of the drawings 
do not always quadrate with his idea of what 
a work of art should be, to the connoisseur 
and to any other observant eye, the drawings 
are eminently revealing, fullsome and com- 
plete. An artist’s drawing is his freshest fin- 
gerprint and the sure clue to his identity. 
The first stop of creativity, in its journey 
from an artist’s soul to the material substance 
of the world, is nearly always the drawing. It 
precedes the finished painting,. the sculpture, 
even the fine print. It is the first imprint 
of the spontaneous outpouring of the spirit. 

Whether in pen, pencil or crayon, the mas- 
ter artist has little difficulty in expressing 
himself in a drawing. The Watteau Young 
Woman, with its spirited pattern of emphasis 
and texture; the bulky form of Degas’ Diego 
Martelli achieved through a magical employ- 
ment of inner pressure on a contour; the cli- 
mactic design in the Ingres Family Portrait 
where the controlled lines delineating the 
mother and father converge into the wig- 
gly confusion of their baby’s form; the cool 
rhythm of Leonardo’s Horse and Rider; and 
the meandering fullness of Rembrandt’s dra- 
matic pen line in the Blind Tobit are in- 
stances of artistic perfection. 

The continuity of tradition and of art 
history evidenced by the drawings is one at- 
traction in this exhibition. The one hundred 
different ways of drawing correctly is still 
another attraction. But greatest of all, to lay- 
man and connoisseur alike, is the attraction 
each individual drawing affords in the qual- 
ities of sensitivity, forcefulness, and throb- 
bing truth. 

Unlike old, broken promises, treaties, these 
papers still live. 





Oakland Sculpture Prizes 

Prize-winners at the 1940 sculpture annual 
of the Oakland Art Gallery, chosen by the 
votes of sculptor-visitors to the show, were 
headed by Elah Hale Hays of Berkeley, whose 
Siesta took first honors. Dudley Pratt of Seat- 
tle took second prize with his Man with Prob- 
lem, and Jacques Schnier of San Francisco, 
third, with Repose. Miss Hays, as this year’s 
winner, will be guest of honor at the Gal- 
lery’s 1941 sculpture annual. 





In the Village 


Out-of-town visitors who plan to explore 
New York’s famed Greenwich Village will 
find at the 8th Street Gallery an exhibition 
made up of the best works shown in the re- 
cent Washington Square Outdoor exhibition. 
The canvases and watercolors, on view through 
July and August, include many of the works 
that won prizes on their previous showing. 
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Kine CLovis 





Kinc CLOTHAR 


Ancient Gothic Kings Reunited at Cloisters 


THRouGH a long-range coincidence so dra- 
matic that it might have been generated in 
the mind of a fictioneer, two carved stone 
kings of ancient France have been reunited in 
New York within their original setting after 
centuries of separation. The setting, a Gothic 
doorway built between 1257 and 1285 for 
the celebrated French abbey of Moutiers-Saint- 
Jean, came into the possession of the Metro- 
politan Museum in 1932 through the generos- 
ity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and was in- 
stalled in the Museum’s famed 
branch, The Cloisters. 

The two kings, the Merovingians Clovis and 
Clothar of the 5th and 6th centuries, were pos- 
thumously portrayed in stone almost 700 
years ago and placed upon pedestals flanking 
the Moutiers-Saint-Jean doorway. There they 
remained until the Huguenots in 1567, accord- 
ing to a history of Burgundy by Dom Plancher 
(1781), entered the monastery and “broke 
the statues of the Saints and those of the 
Founder Princes, Clovis and Clothar.” Or, 
if these notable works escaped injury at that 
time, they surely were taken down during the 
French Revolution when the monastery, the 
oldest in Burgundy, was almost completely 
destroyed. 

Thus it was that when the Metropolitan 
acquired the doorway, it was believed, as it 
had been for a hundred years, that the fig- 
ures of the two kings had been lost. But ac- 
tually they were not. Through the years they 
had been in European collections, but it 
was not until 1938 that, as James J. Rorimer 
points out in the June issue of the Metropoli- 
tan’s Bulletin, A. Vittenet in his monography 
L’Abbaye de Moutier-Saint-Jean established 
the connection between the statues and the 
doorway. 


medieval 


Their subsequent re-establishment on their 
original pedestals—an O. Henry ending to the 
saga of their disappearance—was underwrit- 
ten by Mr. Rockefeller and accomplished 
through the agency of the art firm of Du- 
veen Brothers. 

“The statues,” Rorimer continues in the 
Bulletin, “are unusually well preserved, even 
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though during the curent century they were 
restored and the heads reversed merely to 
satisfy an idle whim. Using the photographs 
published in 1900, and following the old 
breaks, we have replaced the heads as they 
were originally. We have also removed other 
restorations which had from time to time 
been stupidly added.” 

Clovis’ position of honor in the doorway 
design was earned by his early benefactions. 
“According to tradition,” Rorimer explains, 
“Clovis, in the first year of his conversion 
to Christianity, probably 496, granted the mon- 
astery of Moutiers-Saint-Jean a charter of 
immunity, exempting it in perpetuity from 
all royal and ecclesiastical jurisdiction; in 
addition, he gave to the monastery as much 
land as could be encircled by a man riding 
on an ass in a single day. This donation was 
later confirmed by his son, King Clothar.” 

Rorimer’s conclusion: “This 13th -century 
doorway, produced for the great abbey of 
Moutiers-Saint-Jean, is in the best traditions 
of the Gothic cathedral builders.” 





New Trustees for Modern 


Four new members have been added to the 
Modern Museum’s growing Board of Trustees, 
which now includes a poet and a musician in 
the company of socialites, financiers, art col- 
lectors, architects and others (no artist, how- 
ever). The new members are: Mrs. Simon 
Guggenheim, Mrs. David M. Levy, Archibald 
MacLeish and Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith. 

Mrs. Guggenheim, wife of ex-Senator Simon 
Guggenheim and co-founder with him of the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, is one of the museum’s benefactors, hav- 
ing given it Picasso’s The Mirror, Despiau’s 
Assia and Henri Rousseau’s Sleeping Gypsy. 
Mrs. David M. Levy is the daughter of the 
late Chicago philanthropist, Julius Rosenwald. 
She and her husband have a well known col- 
lection of modern art. The poet, Archibald 
MacLeish, is now Librarian of the Library of 
Congress. Dr. Smith is Chief of the Music 
Division of the New York Public Library. 
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Room in “Town of Tomorrow” at New York Worlds Fair 
Showing Decorative Value of Two William Palmer Paintings 


“Art in the Home” at the New York Fair 


IN THE LAST ISSUE (page 9) there appeared 
an article drawing attention to the almost 
complete omission of original art works from 
the rooms which 15 prominent interior deco- 
rators have installed as America at Home at 
the New York World’s Fair. Apropos of this 
wide. gap between producing artists and prac- 
ticing decorators comes the following letter 
from Alan D. Gruskin, director of the Mid- 
town Galleries in New York: 

“I noticed with interest your June 1 re- 
view of the exhibition at the New York 
World’s Fair, called America at Home. 1 had 
visited that exhibit previous to reading your 
article and was also terribly disappointed at 
the almost complete omission of paintings, 
watercolors, sculpture and prints from these 
often excellently designed interiors. After see- 
ing this exhibit, I immediately wrote to every 
decorator included in the display, suggesting 
the inclusion of works of art for this and fu- 
ture exhibits. 

“There are, however, at the New York Fair, 
two completely furnished homes which do em- 
ploy works of art to excellent advantage. 
When you get over to the Fair again, I hope 
you will take the time to see these homes. 
They are the House of Glass and the Ply- 
wood House at the Town of Tomorrow dec- 


orated by Modernage. For the decoration of 
these homes I lent Modernage decorators 14 
paintings, watercolors, drawings and sculp- 
tures. Included are examples by Emlen Ett- 
ing, Herbert Ferber, William Palmer, Waldo 
Peirce, Doris Rosenthal, Jacob Getlar Smith, 
Frederic Taubes and S. Simkhovitch, all as- 
sociated with the Midtown Gallery. This may 
be of some service to the artist in that the 
thousands who daily walk through the rooms 
of these buildings will at least be exposed to 
the idea of using works of art in the decora- 
tion of their homes.” 

A visit to the Town of Tomorrow confirms 
Mr. Gruskin’s statements, and the above re- 
production of one of the interiors aptly illus- 
trates how quality paintings (in this case by 
William Palmer) add to a room’s beauty. 





Martin Leisser Passes 


Martin B. Leisser, a pioneer artist in Pitts- 
burgh, died recently in the Steel Capital at 
the age of 94, after a short illness. Leisser 
was influential in the establishment of art 
schools in his native city. As a friend of 
Andrew Carnegie he was largely instrumental 
in inducing the great industrialist to include 
an_art school in the Carnegie Institute. 
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The Rebels Exhibit 


PROGRESSIVE, modern artists, most of whom 
objected to the ruddy political complexion of 
the late American Artists Congress, have 
formed a new group, the Federation of Mod- 
ern Painters and Sculptors. The Federation, 
which is non-political, will endeavor to pro- 
vide a united voice for non-academic artists. 
It will, according to its announced plans, “pro- 
mote a general interest in newer art move- 
ment, and by means of exhibitions, publica- 
tions and lectures, publicize contemporary art 
and artists.” 

In addition to the group which originally 
seceded from the pink-hued Congress, present 
members include many outstanding painters 
and sculptors who are in harmony with the 
new society’s aesthetic principles and its dem- 
ocratic character. 

The Federation’s initial exhibition is now 
on view at the WPA-sponsored American Art 
Today building at the New York Fair, where, 
until July 8, it forms one of the units of 
the revolving exhibitions that will occupy 
those quarters throughout the summer. 

Following is a list of Federation exhibitors: 


Isabel Bishop, Ilya Bolotowsky, Federico Can- 
tu, Rhys Caparn, A. Mark Datz, Morris Davidson, 
Jose DeCreeft, Anne Eisner, Dorothy Eisner, Paula 
Eliasoph, Frank Epping, Herbert Ferber, Hans 
Foy. 

Anne Goldthwaite, Adolph Gottlieb, Balcomb 
Greene, Gertrude Greene, Louis Harris, Eugene 
Higgins, Renee Lahm, Joseph Lenhard, Burr Mil- 
ler, Menkes, George L. K. Morris, A. Ozenfant, 
Waldo Peirce, N. Pousette-Dart. 

Theodore Schewe, Meyer Shapiro, Manfred 
Schwartz, Simka Simkhovitch, E. Slobodkina, 
Beula L. Stevenson, P. Trajan, Vaclav Vytacil, 
Franklin C. Watkins, Anita Weschler, Harold 
Weston, Arline Wingate, Jacques Zucker. 





Physicians Vote Prizes 


The third annual exhibition of the Amer- 
ican Physicians Art Association, held recent- 
ly in New York, was marked by the distribu- 
tion of the following prize awards: The Thor- 
ek prize for the best work in the show, to Dr. 
Yella Brichta’s sculpture Mother and Child; 
the Hoffman-La Roche prize for the best oil, 
to Dr. R. H. Kennicott’s Figure in Repose; 
the Wheelon prize for the “highest type of 
creative ability,” to Dr. W. W. Wright’s 
Polish New England; the John Wyeth prize 
for the best watercolor, to Dr. John Groot- 
man’s Fulton Dock; the C. D. Searle prize 
for the best sculpture, to D. A. L. Woldarst’s 
The Nazarene. 


The New York Physicians prize for the best 
work by a New York doctor went to Dr. 
Alfred Braun’s Girl With Muff; and the Win- 
throp Chemical Company’s prize for the best 
photograph, to Dr. J. O. Fitzgerald, Jr.’s 
Birches by the Brook. 





The Auction Mart 








Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 
Paintings 

Ostade, Adrian van: The News (K, Bruck)..$1,750 
Seghers, Hercules: Landscape (K, Bruck) 


Kleemann Galleries  ...............ccsscsssseceseseees 2,600 
Orley, Barend van: The Adoration of the 
FE ln RPIEED - Ghioceccnesasenseireciibiipeticinabenie’ 1,750 


Bruyn, Bartholomaeus: Portrait of a Patri- 
cian Lady (K, Bruck) Kleemann Gal- 
BOIS. ‘picdbavcrvucruengs bebtdesnrapsoucenssocenvrecontonsicyeess 1,450 
Bruyn, Bartholomaeus: Triptych: The La- 





SOGRGRIIE CE, FOEURED | sci cnssisiconicnspazescencs 1,750 
Orley, Barend van: The Virgin, Child and 

Ste. Anne (K, Bruck) 1,300 
Titian: Portrait of a Man in a Fur Collar 

A, IID: sb.cdecnevnsssussntosonnseberviovescantsnsowics 1,500 
Gainsborough: Portrait of Arabella, A Lady 

of the Bolton Family (K, Bruck) .......... 3,250 
Bonheur, Rosa: Scottish Ox (K, Bruck) .... 2,500 
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Fishing Village: RicHarp SussMAN 


Metropolitan Makes 13 Hearn Purchases 


Tue Hearn Funp, which is -the Metropoli- 
tan Museum’s main vehicle for action in the 
shifting field of contemporary art, has acted 
once again as a lever to open the august 
portals of America’s premier museum to a 
group of contemporary American painters. 
Numbering 13, they are: 

Doris Rosenthal by Sacred Music (oil), 
bought from Midtown Galleries; Jo Cantine 
by La Pollera (oil), from Marie Harriman 
Gallery; Lamar Dodd by Land, Sea and Sky 
(oil), from Ferargil Galleries; Irene de Bohus 
by Two Women of Ibiza (watercolor), from 
Ferargil; Robert Blair by Horses in the Rain 
(watercolor), from Morton Galleries; Richard 
Sussman, by two watercolors, House Among 
the Hills and Fishing Village, from Uptown 
Galleries; A. S. Baylinson by Woman with 
the Raven-Black Hair (oil), from Uptown 
Galleries; Junius Allen by Old New York 


Post Office (oil), from National Academy; - 


Paul Lantz by Taxco, Dry Season (oil), from 
460 Park Avenue Gallery; Andrée Ruellan 
by Market Place (oil), from Walker Gal- 
leries; Julian Levi by Fisherman’s Family 
(oil), from Downtown Gallery; Molly Luce 
by Winter in the Suburbs (oil), from Bos- 
ton’s Grace Horne Galleries; and Bernard 
Klonis by Goats (watercolor), from Contem- 
porary Arts. 


Hearn choices, which in the past have al- 
most always stirred up a generous measure 
of critical disapproval, this time met with 
favor, if not with enthusiasm. “All of the 14 
new works,” wrote Emily Genauer in the 
World-Telegram, “have talent and originality 
to a lesser or greater degree. A few among 
them are really very fine.” Carlyle Burrows 
of the Herald Tribune found that “quality is 
an uncertain though a reasonably active ele- 
ment in the assemblage: some of the selec- 
tions are admirable, while others are emphati- 
cally less than that.” 


First in the group that Burrows listed as 
“best” was Jo Cantine’s La Pollera, repro- 
duced in Tue Art Dicest of Jan. 1, 1940. 
Miss Genauer, however, described this work 
as “a decorative rather than a plastic concep- 
tion,” and gave lead position to Doris Rosen- 
thal’s Mexican peasant composition, which 
was reproduced in THe Art Dicest for April 
1, 1939. Next on the World-Telegram’s list- 
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ing was Dodd’s oil, in which the critic found 
“turbulence and force” in the “undulating, 
wavelike forms of the sand, the curve of the 
vegetation, the paths of the parallel serpen- 
tine brushwork, and the low, almost mono- 
chromatic palette.” 

Miss Genauer also liked Miss de Bohus’s 
watercolor, in which she was “struck with the 
assurance and effectiveness of its bold, par- 
simonious line, and of the way in which the 
young artist manages to make that line es!ab- 
lish form as solid and massive as a stone 
sculpture.” She also liked the watercolors of 
Richard Sussman, young Minnesota-born artist 
who was the only one in the present group to 
be represented by two purchases. She de- 
scribed them as “loose, fluid pieces in which 
areas of delicate tone have been organized 
into sprightly and coherent patterns.” The 
Herald Tribune found the Sussmans “notable 
for their sensitive technique and color.” 





Stained Glass Survey 


From aMonc the 200 specimens of stained 
glass, representing 12th to 19th century work, 
which William Randolph Hearst collected, the 
International Studio Art Corporation has se- 
lected 35 examples for its current show. On 
view until July 12, the exhibition affords a 
cross-section survey of the entire Hearst col- 
lection, which is one of the country’s largest. 
comprising glass from France, Spain, Ger- 
many, Austria, Flanders and England, with 
French 16th century pieces predominating. 

In size the exhibits range from 10-foot pan- 
els to tiny circular medallions, and although 
religious subjects are in the majority, there 
are numerous non-religious examples, includ- 
ing heraldic designs. In the former category is 
a three-panel window dated 1543 and made 
by Jean Pinaigriers, the master of Ecouen, 
which tells the story of the French St. 
Patrick’s experiences in Ireland. From 13th 
century French studios are a large panel de- 
picting the Martyrdom of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, a set of 12 circular stained glasses 
each of which contains a single figure, and 
three panels built around the theme of Christ 
bearing the Cross, in which are found many 
stylistic resemblances to the famous Tree of 
Jesse window in Chartres’ famed cathedral. 
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WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 


PAINTINGS AND 
WORKS OF ART 
Old Panelling Old Wallpapers 


Period and Modern Decorations 





19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


Paris London 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


> 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


> 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 


JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE 


INC. 


PAINTINGS 


AND 
WORKS OF ART 


33 EAST 5ist STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





SCHAEFFER GALLERIES : 
OLD MASTERS 


NEW YORK 
61 East 57th Street 
Cable: Schaeffart, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Director, LeRoy M. Backus 
1155 California Street 


American Agents of D. Katz, Dieren, Holland 





PAINTINGS BY 

JEAN CHARLOT JOSEPH FLOCH 

HARRY LANE JUSTINE MURRAY 
ARNOLD FRIEDMAN 


Sole representative for the 
Taller de Grafica Popular Lithographs 


BOMESTELL fi.% Sy sv. neve. 


106 E. 57 ST., N. Y.C. 


SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER 


JULY AND AUGUST 


With each order of five or more frames—eone 
frame made up without charge—up to size 20 x 25. 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 
605 Madison Ave., N. Y. © PLaza 8-2818 


(bet. 57 and 58 St.—4th floor) 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 

AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 

DESIRE VALUATION 
write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 





PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 


9-11-13 East 59th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 


Messrs: E. P.O’REILLY, W.H.O’REILLY, 
E. P. O’REILLY, JR. 








FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 





REVOLVING SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 


Until September 


ONE-MAN AND GROUP TRAVELING 
EXHIBITIONS EASILY ARRANGED 


Write for information 
ART GALLERIES 
VENDOME 59 W. 56 St., N.Y. C. 
BARBIZON-PLAZA GALLERIES 
THUMB-BOX PAINTINGS 


by Foremost American Artists 
Held in Honor of the World’s Fair 
JULY 1-OCT. 1 
58th St., 6th Ave. CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 








Museum of 
Non-Objective Painting 


24 East 54th Street 
SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION 


CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 38 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


PAINTINGS 
SUITCASE SIZE FOR 
SMALL PRICES 


TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS ARRANGED 
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Janet Scudder 


Last SEPTEMBER, after a 45-year residence 
in France, Janet Scudder returned to this 
country and established a studio in New 
York, one of many American artists repa- 
triated by Europe’s disaster. The famous In- 
diana-born sculptor subsequently went to 
Rockport, Mass., for the summer, but on 
June 9, after a 12-day attack of pneumonia, 
death stopped her career. She was 66 years 
old. 

Miss Scudder’s gay-spirited garden foun- 
tains brought her fame and commissions from 
owners of many famous estates, and 14 prom- 
inent museums added examples of her work 
to their collections. Miss Scudder was paint- 
er as well as sculptor, and in 1933 held an 
exhibition of canvases at New York’s Mac- 
beth Gallery. “I became a sculptor,” she is 
quoted in the Times as saying, “because I 
couldn’t help it. I tried watercolors, wood- 
carving, portrait painting, and I hammered 
brass. Brass gave me no response, and every 
echo was a thud.” 

Miss Scudder was born in Terre Haute, 
Ind., and began her career at the Cincinnati 
Art Academy under Louis T. Rebisso. Next 
came three years at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago with Lorado Taft, and then study in 
Paris with Frederick MacMonnies and at 
Vitti’s and Colarossi’s academies. While a stu- 
dent at Chicago, she executed her first pro- 
fessional work—several figures fer buildings 
at the World’s Columbia Exposition in 1893, 
for which she was awarded a bronze medal. 
Her work also took medals at the St. Louis 
Exposition of 1904, the San Francisco Expo- 
sition in 1915, at Amsterdam in 1928, and at 
the 1937 Paris Exposition. Probably Miss 
Scudder’s best-known work is her Frog 
Fountain, now in the Metropolitan Museum. 

Miss Scudder was an associate of the Na- 
tional Academy, a member of the National 
Sculptors’ Society, the National Arts Club, 
the Colony Club of New York, and the Rac- 
ing Club of Paris. France made her a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor. In 1925 she pub- 
lished her autobiography, Modeling My Life. 

There are no immediate survivors. 





Meinhard-Taylor Galleries 


In recent years there has been a trend 
toward decentralization of the art market, 
with California and Texas looming large 
in the plans of many New York dealers. The 
latest evidence of this trend is the estab- 
lishment in Houston of the Meinhard-Taylor 
Galleries by C. H. Meinhard and J. A. Tay- 
lor, both associated for years with New 
York’s Howard Young Galleries. The latter 
organization will serve as the Houston firm’s 
New York headquarters. 

At present the Meinhard-Taylor Galleries 
are located in the Second National Bank 
Building in Houston, pending the erection of 
the new firm’s permanent quarters. Houston 
will serve as the hub from which the galleries 
will conduct exhibition operations in cities 
in surrounding sections. 





Bywaters Named First 

The Dallas Print Society, an organization 
very active in the art affairs of its community, 
has again expanded its activities to include 
the commissioning of an annual print to be 
distributed to Society members in a limited 
edition. The artist selected to make the first 
membership print is Jerry Bywaters, Dallas 
painter and teacher at Southern Methodist 
University. Runners-up were E. G. Eisenlohr 
and Alexandre Hogue. 
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F. Luis Mora Dies 


F. Luts Mora, noted American painter, il- 
lustrator and etcher, died June 5 at his New 
York home after a short illness. He was 65 
years of age. 

Though born in Montevideo, Uruguay, Mora 
received all his art training in this country 
and became an exhibitor in all major shows 
and a winner of numerous important prizes 
and commissions. The school of the Boston 
Museum and the Art Students League of New 
York were the scenes of most of his training. 
After completing his studies, Mora became 
a vice-president of the League and later 
taught drawing and painting for nine years 
at the New York School of Art. Beginning in 
1892 he illustrated magazines and periodicals, 
and in 1900 received his first important com- 
mission—a large decorative panel for the Lynn, 
Mass., Public Library. 

Among the prizes subsequently won by 
Mora were the Carnegie Prize at the National 
Academy (1930), first Hallgarten Prize at 
the Academy (1905), the Beal Prize from 
the New York Watercolor Club (1907), a sil- 
ver medal at the International Fine Arts Ex- 
position in Buenos Aires (1910) and two 
gold medals at the San Francisco Exposition 
in 1915. 

The Metropolitan Museum and museums in 
Atlanta, Newark, Oakland, Dallas, Toledo, 
Youngstown (Ohio) and Richmond (Ind.) 
own Mora works, as do also the Royal Art 
Gallery in Ottawa and the National Academy. 
He was a member of every important art club 
in New York. Mora painted scores of notable 
portraits, among them, those of Warren G. 
Harding (which now hangs in the White 
House) and of Andrew Carnegie. In 1933 he 
painted a likeness of himself and his wife 
as he thought they would appear in 1953. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. May Mora; 
a daughter, Rosemary, and a brother, Jo Mora 
of Carmel, Cal. 





Withdrawn from Venice 


The 330 prints and drawings that left Amer- 
ica on April 20 for the biennial art exhibi- 
tion in Venice have been, because of 
Italy’s belligerency, withdrawn from _ exhibi- 
tion. This decision was arrived at when 75 
per cent of the exhibitors voted to withdraw. 

John Taylor Arms, president of the Society 
of American Etchers, which along with the 
National Academy and the Grand Central 
Galleries sponsored the show, announced that 
“provisions have been made for the disman- 
tling of the exhibition and the storing of the 
prints and drawings in a safe place until 
their return to the United States is deemed 
safe.” 





On Chicago’s Navy Pier 

One of the most democratic Midwest an- 
nuals is that held each summer on Chicago's 
Navy Pier. The show is open to all Chicago 
artists without benefit of jury and the en- 
trance fee is a very democratic 25c. This 
year’s annual which opened June 29 and 
will continue through July 20, is under the 
sponsorship of the city’s New Century Com- 
mittee, composed of prominent figures in 
local art, society and political circles. 








Ernest Peixotto Resigns 

Ernest Peixotto, painter member of the Art 
Commission of the City of New York since 
1935, has resigned from his post on the Com- 
mission’s Board. Named to succeed him is 
Dean. Cornwell, one of the country’s best 
known illustrators and mural painters. 
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At Both Fairs— 
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Paintings from each of the 48 states, 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
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Corporation’s Galleries of 
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The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 
Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Four sizes. Each box 
holds about 50 prints. 
SIZES AND PRICES 
Postage Paid in United States 
Size A for 14x19 inch mats.............. 2 
Size B for 16x22 inch mats. ie 
Size C for 18x22 inch mats. be 
Size D for 20x24 inch mats.............. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Arr Dicest] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
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229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


IT TAKES ONLY 
$1” 


TO ACQUAINT YOUR FRIEND 
WITH THE ART DIGEST 


This offer includes the two Spe- 
cial Issues: June 1 for the New 
York World’s Fair and July 1 
for the Golden Gate Exposition. 


UPON RECEIPT OF $1, WE WILL SEND 
YOUR FRIEND EIGHT ISSUES OF THE 
ART DIGEST. [SINGLE COPIES 25c.] THIS 
TRIAL OFFER IS ONE OF THE BEST 
WAYS TO HELP THE MAGAZINE TO CRE- 
ATE ART INTEREST IN AMERICA. 


8 The Art Digest, 

£116 East 59th Street, 

§& New York, N. Y. 

g Please enter my order for your TRIAL OF- 
g FER. 8 issues, for which I enclose $1.00. 


ty 
Nannie 
' 
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Art Editors Judging Devoe Magazine Cover Contest. Left to Right: Francis 
Rea_ Irvin 


E. Brennan (Fortune), 


(New Yorker), Wm. O. Chessman 


(Collier's), DeLancey Kountze (Board Chairman, Devoe & Raynolds), R. S. 
Staples (Woman’s Home Companion), F. S. Pearson (American Home) 


Commercial Artists Split $2,000 Prize Purse 


Forty ARTISTS and art students divided 
$2,000 prize money in the third annual Devoe 
& Raynolds art contest this year. Five national 
magazines contributed the purse which was 
divided into five groups of eight prizes each. 
The subject was an illustration for the cover 
of one of the five magazines. The judges were 
Francis E. Brennan, art editor of Fortune; 
William O. Chessman, art editor of Collier's; 
Rea Irvin, art director of The New Yorker; 
F. S. Pearson, 2nd, managing editor of Ameri- 
can Home; and R., S. Staples, art director of 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

The five first prizes—$200 each—were taken 
by Pete Hawley (New Yorker cover); Donald 
Neiser (Woman's Home Companion cover) ; 
Leslie Sherman (Collier’s cover); Hazold H. 
Shigley (American Home cover); and James 
H. Davis (Fortune cover). 

Considerable variation between the five di- 
visions was evident at the exhibition of the 
prize-winning designs. The entries for Fortune 
Magazine covers formed the most interesting 
group, and it appeared that the Fortune “style” 
of immaculate, air-brushed or precisely-ruled 
design is a more congenial technique to the 
American artist than the style, for example, 
of The New Yorker, where sophisticated humor 
and casualness of design is pre-requisite. The 
New Yorker entries were the least interesting. 
In ‘covers often requiring the use of heads and 
figures, such as the Woman’s Home Companion 
and Collier’s, the participating artists at times 
fell into the snare of the pretty girl, asso- 
ciated with the worst of magazine illustration. 
However, among the prize-winners in these 
two groups were several sparkling heads which 
combined brains with beauty and action. 

The Devoe contest is an annual event that 
attracts more than 5,000 artists and students 
each year from all over the country. The firm 
—manufacturers and distributors of artists ma- 
terials—makes no requirement concerning the 











INSIST ON 


MORILLA 


ARTISTS’ PAPERS AND MATERIALS! 
Sold By Leading Dealers — Used in Modern Schools 
cs 
THE MORILLA CO., 36 Cooper Sq., New York 
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type or brand of art materials that are to be 
used in the posters. Every endeavor is made 
to keep the contest as non-commercial as pos- 
sible and to make it, at the same time, an 
avenue of opportunity for the unknown com- 
mercial artist to reach a lucrative market. 
Several of the art director-judges in this year’s 
contest purchased covers out of the contest for 
actual use on their magazines. 





Orozco’s New Job 


THE DIVE BOMBER, plummetting, shrieking 
agent of destruction, invented and developed 
by the U. S. Army and used by the armies 
of the German Reich to pockmark half of 
Europe, is the subject of a mural commis- 
sioned of José Clemente Orozco by the Mod- 
ern Museum, New York. 

The Mexican painter (whose professional 
rival, Rivera, is painting a mural at the 
Golden Gate Fair) is already at work on the 
project which is to be placed on the south- 
west wall of the third floor of the museum, 
which is now filled with objects comprising a 
Mexican art show. The new mural will be 
done on six plaster panels, three by nine feet, 
which can be taken down from the wall easily 
and transported for exhibition. The technique 
is that of the ancient Italian method of true, 
or wet, fresco, the most permanent mural. 

The subject of the dive bomber is of the 
artist’s own choosing. It will not be a realistic 
picture of the hurtling airplane, but a semi- 
abstract composition that conveys the sense of 
projecting power and the monstrous might of 
this engine of war. The picture must be seen 
from many angles and therefore Orozco has 
worked out a composition that remains plasti- 
cally the same no matter the angle of vision. 

The painting, expected to be completed in 
July, will be the Mexican’s fourth fresco com- 
mission in the United States. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 

FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
BY POLISH-AMERICAN ARTISTS, Aug. 16- 
31, Milwaukee Art Institute, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Open to all Polish-American painters. Media: 
oil, watercolor. Jury. $400 in prizes. Last day 
for receiving exhibits: Aug. 3. For informa- 
tion write: Edmund D. Lewandowski, 1724 W. 
Washington St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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“HORSES” WILLIAM C. PALMER 


REPRESENTING IMPORTANT AMERICAN ARTISTS 


BISHOP .. CADMUS . . TAUBES .. D. ROSENTHAL 

W. PEIRCE .. SHULKIN .. CITRON .. J. G. SMITH 

LANING .. ETTING . . MELTSNER .. A. PEIRCE 

3 NAGLER ..W. PALMER .. I. SOYER..L. REISS 

SEPESHY .. FLETCHER MARTIN ..SOKOLE..LAHM 

LIPPO MEMMI VARGA . . SIMKHOVITCH .. DRENNAN . . SPAGNA 


N M AC UAVELLA ee FREEDMAN .. HARKAVY . WINGATE 
, oe ANNUAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION 
Through July 


38 East 57 Street New York City 605 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


(bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) 


E. & A. SILBERMAN GALLERIES 


INC. 


PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 


32 East 57th Street, New York 


Ist July, 1940 GoLpeN Gate SpeciaL NUMBER 











OZENFANT SCHOOL 


OF FINE ARTS 


208 East 20th Street, New York City Telephone GRamercy 7-9723 
DRAWING 


vcs SUMMER SESSION |: 


SEPTEMBER 6 


IN NEW YORK city” 


(SEE WORLD’S FAIR, NEW YORK, MUSEUMS, EXHIBITIONS, THEATRE CONCERTS ..... 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS (OZENFANT’S ction: 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION BY MR. OZENFANT 

















the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west 8th street * new york city * phone gramercy 5-9714 







personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 
june 15 — sept. 15 











CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited) 


34th SUMMER SESSION June 24 to August 2 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN with EMMY ZWEYBRUCK, Internationally known Viennese Designer. 
PAINTING with RUPERT DAVIDSON TURNBULL, Authority on Modern Composition. 
GRADE TEACHERS DEMONSTRATION GROUP with ETHEL M. ABEEL. 
Fell curriculum of Professional, Teacher training and Hobby courses in all art and craft media. Newly equipped work 
shops fer Photography, Ceramics, Art Metal and Craft Jewelry work. Garden campus at 
BROADWAY AND COLLEGE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Half hour from the 1940 Golden Gate International Exposition. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG D 






























PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN WITH THE 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


JULY 1 —— SEPT. 1 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A., Instructor 




















LANDSCAPE e MARINE e FIGURE ¢ PICTORIAL 
COMPOSITION ¢ PORTRAIT ¢ TECHNIQUE OF 
OIL & WATER COLOR 
Enroll At Any Time :-: Write for Circular 
BROWNE ART CLASS @ BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 






















THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 





UMBERT 
































JUNE thru OCT. DELAWARE water 


* GAP, PENNSYLVANIA 
1947 BROADWAY 
NOV. thru MAY it vorn cit¥ 


PAINTING CLASS 


For serious students who 
desire a professional career 
in all phases of painting. 
Start any time—Inquire today 


M.A. RASKO $227 tvtzn 


New York City 
28 GoLveNn GaTEe SPECIAL NUMBER 


TWO NEW SUMMER CLASSES 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


ALFREDO RAMOS MARTINEZ, Teacher, giv- 
ing individual instruction in Murals. Also painting in 
Tempera, Oils and Water Color from nature and the figure. 
Two meetings a week—five weeks’ course. State Col- 
lege credits. 


EVERETT GEE JACKSON, Teacher, giving in- 
struction in Life ing. One oe a week—six 
weeks’ course. State College credits. 


Classes commence first week in July 


Auspices Fine Arts Society of San Diego 


For registration and information, write: 
FINE ART GALLERY, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 






















































Art Education 





At Columbia 


In tine with the trend that is increasingly 
focusing American political and cultural at- 
tention south of the border, Columbia Univer- 
sity is, during the summer session that be- 
gins July 8, offering two courses that deal 
with pre-Conquest art in Central and South 
America, Architecture, sculpture, painting and 
the crafts from the earliest times to the 
Spanish invasion will be studied. In the South 
American section the pre-Inca and Inca peo- 
ples of the Andean area will be stressed. 

Another feature of the Columbia session 
will be a symposium on contemporary art 
with emphasis on the historical significance, 
the aesthetic importance and the practical im- 
plications of the various movements in ar- 
chitecture, sculpture and painting. Discussions 
on these topics will be conducted, respectively, 
by Harvey Wiley Corbett and William Lescaze, 
John Gregory and William Zorach, and 
Forbes Watson and Jean Charlot. 

Primitive art and its contributions to mod- 
ern art will be the theme of a course directed 
by Paul S. Wingert, curator ef fine arts at 
Columbia. Wingert will also conduct a course 
on American art, which will deal with the 
early Colonial and Federal periods of archi- 
tecture, the early portrait school of painters; 
19th century eclecticism in architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting; and contemporary art and 
marks of indigenous art forms in America. 





Stuart School Expands 

The Stuart School of Boston has absorbed 
the Child-Walker School of Design with which 
it had been closely associated for years. 
Through the reorganization, the Child-Walker 
courses become a design department at Stuart, 
and will be under the direction of Robert G. 
Scott, formerly design instructor at Harvard. 

The Child-Walker School was founded in 
Boston in 1910 as the School of Fine Arts 
and Crafts by Katherine B. Child and the 
late C. Howard Walker. Its students were 
granted the privileges of the academic classes 
of Stuart School, also founded by Miss Child. 
The amalgamation will facilitate even closer 
co-operation between the studio work of the 
former art school and the academic class work 
of the enlarged Stuart School. 


Emil Ganso of Woodstock 


Emil Ganso, German-born American artist, 
has been for several years one of the prom- 
inent figures of Woodstock, N. Y., famous art- 
ists’ summer colony. Besides carrying on his 
painting and printmaking, Ganso gives in- 
struction in these subjects to a group of be- 
ginning and professional artists. 

Ganso’s works are known not only in Amer- 
ica but also in several European countries, 
where major museums own his canvases and 
prints. A valuable feature of Ganso’s classes, 
which extend from July 5 to Aug. 5, is a 
course in color lithography. 


BRECHER 


SUMMER PAINTING GROUP 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Painting and Drawing 
Beginning July 6th 


SAMUEL BRECHER 474,.¥-,23'4 5 
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GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
13th Summer Season 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


JULY 8th to AUG. 31st 


Landscape & Portrait Painting 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


NANTUCKET. MASS 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JULY and AUGUST 


FRANK SWIFT CHASE 
INSTRUCTOR 











ADDRESS 
FRANK S. CHASE, 346 Concord Ave., Belmont, Mass. 


HARTFORD ART 
IN THE SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 


CARVING, MODELING, DRAWING, PAINTING AND 
APPLIED ARTS. MUSEUM & LIBRARY FACILITIES. 


Enrollment Limited . . . Catalome Upon Request 


FREDERIC S. HYND, Director 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 


»M 


BERNARD KARFIOL-ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


The Ogunquit School of Painting & Sculpture 
JULY 8 to AUGUST 24—OGUNQUIT, ME. 
For information write 
OGUNQUIT, MAINE 











GUY PENE DU BOIS 


JULY 1 — SUMMER SCHOOL — OCT. 1 


Beginners & Advanced Students. Painting, 


Drawing—all mediums. Boarding or Day 
pupils. Convenient Recreational Facilities. 
Write for folder George P. Hunt, Sec’y 
STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
on the Shore, 10 miles beyond New London 
OCT. 1 — NEW YORK CLASS — 20 W. 10th ST., N. Y. C. 





CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 
JULY & AUGUST 
WILLIAM McNULTY 


¢ ANN BROCKMAN - 
ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 









Take to the "TALL TIMBERS" 
this summer and paint 
“Tall Timbers” is a moun- 
tain farm. The headquar- 
ters of creative artists. 
Swimming — Fishing — Riding 
Low weekly rates 
Bartlett Tracy, Winnesquam, N. H. 


SUMMER CLASS at 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 
JULY 15 to AUGUST 15 


OIL — WATER COLOR — PASTEL 
Four Week Course .. . $25. 


GRACE FITZPATRICK 


410 East 17 St., B’klyn, N. Y.—BUckminster 2-4724 


Ist July, 1940 




















Maverick Workshop 


THREE MILES from Woodstock in the Cats- 
kills a new school has begun operations, bas- 
ing its teaching on the atelier system which, 
during the Renaissance in Italy, produced 
such a host of superbly trained artists. Called 
the Maverick Artists’ Workshop, the school 
aims to develop close pupil-master relation- 
ships founded on co-operation rather than on 
the more usual procedure involved in large 
classes. The Workshop is directed by Robert 
Shaw Harvey with the assistance of Joseph 
Pollet. Present plans call for the addition of 
other Woodstock artists who will fit into the 
Workshop’s program. 

The program includes completion of mural 
canvases for the Maverick Summer Theatre; 
studies in techniques, design, color, and com- 
position; easel painting and other individual 
prcjects; weekly lectures and discussions of 
the methods of the co-operative studio, and 
analyses of its best Renaissance prototypes. 

The group remains active through Aug. 25. 





The Chilmark Group 


In the clear light that floods down on 
Martha’s Vineyard Island, off the coast of 
Massachusetts, is the converted old barn that 
serves as home studio for the Chilmark Group. 
Nearby is Menemsha Creek which flows into 
a seaport basin. Surrounding it are sand 
dunes, and beyond, reaches of rolling land- 
scape. 

This material will, for the fourth consecu- 
tive year, be the painting ground of Melvern 
Barker’s students. His Chilmark Group works 
mostly in landscape in the various media, 
with special attention given to color analysis. 
Instruction is keyed to the individual student 
and based on the particular talent and ex- 
perience of each. Classes continue through 
Sept. 21. 





Fontainebleau in America 


The Fontainebleau Beaux Arts Alumni 
School, operated since the World War at 
Fontainebleau under the patronage of the 
French Government, will conduct its summer 
classes in America this year, at the Gull Hill 
School in Orleans, Mass. Jean Despujols, 
French painter who for many years served 
on the Fontainebleau faculty, will be in 
charge of the school’s summer instruction. 





COGSLEA ACADEMY of 
ARTS & LETTERS Summer 


St. George’s Road Session 
Philadelphia, Pa. July 15-Aug. 31 


VIOLET OAKLEY at LAKE 
EDITH EMERSON GEORGE, N.Y. 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


Professional and technical training in 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramic, Graphic Arts, Illustration, 
Industrial and Advertising Design, Interiors, Fashion. 
School term September 30 to May 25 
Exceptionally low tuition. Illustrated catalogue. 
4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Mo. 





CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Inter-session . . . June 10th - July 20th 

Summer Session ... July 22nd - August 3 Ist 

Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, ANATOMY, 
Design, Etching. 

Armin Hansen, A.N.A. — Finn Frolich — Patricia 
Cunningham — Paul Whitman — John Cunningham 
Catalogue . . . Kit Whitman, Director 
P. O. Box A.l., Carmel, California. 
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SUMMERSCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


At SAUGATUCK, MICH. 


Frederick F. Fursman, Director 


Credit affiliation with the School 
of the Art Institute of Chicago 


JUNE 24th—AUGUST 31st 


Classes in Landscape, Figure Painting, Still 
Lithography, Etching and Photography. Credit given 
toward degree requirements. An opportunity for work 
and recreation in ideal environments. 


For Information Address: 
Secretary, Summer School of Painting, 
Saugatuck, Mich. 


Life, 


2 Old White 
ARTS SCHOOL cits, 


eee oat 
=~ On the beautiful estate of the [SS 
=== famous Greenbrier, White Sulphur SB 
=— Springs, West Va. Seven weeks’ = 
= course in fine arts for beginners. oS 
= Coaching for teachers and profes- = 
a0 sionals. Delightful climate. Superb = 
=== sports and social facilities. July = 
= 13 to September 3. Catalog and 
= rates upon request to— = 
= WM. C. GRAUER, Director = 
= 10720 Deering Ave. <= 
== Cleveland Ohio = 
RUNING 


LANDSCAPE FIGURE 


BALLINGER 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 
JUNE 15 to SEPTEMBER 15 


PORTRAIT @ FIGURE COMPOSITION 
STILL LIFE © LANDSCAPE 





CERAMICS 


Catalogue upon request 
H.R. Ballinger, R.F.D., New Hartford, Conn. 


Ty SCOTT CARBEE 


YE SCHOOL OF ART 
C. 21st YEAR SEPTEMBER 18 


Limited Enrollment 
Faculty for 1940-41: Bernard M. Keyes, A.N.A., Fine Art; 
Geo. E. Lambert, Jr., Commercial; Harriet E. Lemaire, De- 
sign, Color; Wm. F. Stecher, Illustration; Saml. W. Frazer, 
Air-Brush; Seott C€. Carbee, Director & Senior Instructor. 
Catalog A-D KENmore 2547 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 








SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


CHILMARK MASS. 


ON MARTHA'S VINEYARD ISLAND 
MELVERN BARKER 


INSTRUCTOR 


4th Season 

July I to 

Sept. 21 

Catalogue — 16 Bayley Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
After July Ist, Chilmark, Mass. 


Vesper George 


School of Fine & Applied Art 


Advertising, costume design, fashion {llus- 
tration, painting, modeling, interior decora- 
tion, theatrecraft, industrial design, illus- 
tration, ete. Teacher training. Est. 1924. 
6 weeks summer school begins July 8. 


Catalog 8. 
44 St. Botelph Street, Boston, Mass. 
LL LE TTT 


Enjoy and Paint Scenic Vermont 
with 
BARSE MILLER—REX BRANDT 
July 8 - August 16 
University of Vermont 
Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 
For Catalog Address 
B. C. Douglass - ------ Burlington, Vt. 
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PAINT and LIVE in 
NANTUCKET 


JUNE 21 - SEPTEMBER 21 


CLASSES CONDUCTED BY 


GEORGE PARKER 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


RICHARD S. RITCHIE 
SUMMER CLASSES at ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Season—July 1 to September 1, 1940 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION IN ALL PAINTING TECHNIQUES 
AND COLOR THEORY. REASONABLE TUITION. 


Catalogue on request 
Adéress: R. S. Ritchie 


Rockport, Mass. 
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WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 


June 17th to September 18th 





Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 


School of Design for Women 
96th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 


fine arts, advertising. Stage 


ft, haan 
i N s T I T U T E Teacher training: BF A. “- 


Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 


ii A R T sins a sete. Casatog. SERS 
(Ito RE RR NC RR CARRE LI RR EE ARR 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, Pres. (Parsons) 


AUTUMN SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 9 
Plan now for specialized training in Advertising Design; 
Interior Architecture and Decoration; Costume Design and 
Illustration; Teacher Training. Catalogue on request. 
BOX A, 136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
SE A Ne RATT CS MRCS 


T UAR ' THEARTS 
CHOOL terns 


Integrated technical and cultural training. Studio 
faculty of practicing artists and designers. Aca- 
demic courses by Harvard instructors. Residential, 
day, and special students. Design studio co- 
educational. Catalogue, address Secretary 


102 THE FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


T iH U # PP cane SCHOOL 


MODERN ART 


A new meaning = to drawing and painting 
Life ¢ Portrait «¢ Landscape e¢ Still Life 


1 th year 
Descriptive folder on request 


EAST GLOUCESTER MASS 


WINTER SCHOOL 38 JOY STREET BOSTON 











JULY - AUGUST - 1940 
THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 


SUMMER ART COURSE 


WM. MEYEROWITZ 
THERESA BERNSTEIN 


EAST GLOUCESTER “455 
30 


Carmel-by-the-Sea 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILEs south of 
San Francisco the California coast pushes out 
into the Pacific to form Monterey Peninsula. 
Cypress trees, stretches of sand, quaint old 
adobe houses and luxurious modern homes 
provide a rich setting for the Carmel Art In- 
stitute, which, under the energetic direction 
of Kit Whitman, has in two years developed 
into one of the West Coast’s leading schools. 

A year-round school, the Institute has or- 
ganized a special summer session, divided into 
two six-week periods, beginning June 10 and 
continuing through August. Painting students, 
who study landscape and figure under Armin 
Hansen, work from models out-of-doors and 
paint the Peninsula’s varied vistas, which in- 
clude the Monterey fishing fleet and wharves. 
Paul Whitman teaches watercolor and etching. 
Sculpture and modeling from life are under 
the direction of Finn Frolich. Modern art in 
drawing and painting, and anatomy are taught 
by Patricia and John Cunningham. 





Gloucester School Opens 

John F. Carlson and Emile A. Gruppe, 
prominent American landscapists, have organ- 
ized the Gloucester School of Painting at the 
historic old fishing town and artist colony. 
Located on Rocky Neck, near Gloucester’s 
busy wharves, the school offers instruction in 
outdoor painting, supplemented with lectures 
and illustrated criticism. Gruppe is a widely- 
exhibited painter and Carlson, in addition to 
being an active painter, is author of the book, 
Elementary Principles of Landscape Painting. 


Saeed ial 


Charlot Teaches in Iowa 

The University of Iowa, which last year pre- 
sented a comprehensive exhibition of the 
work of Jean Charlot, announces that the 
noted Mexican painter is teaching life and 
fresco classes in the university’s summer ses- 
sion, which continues through Aug. 2. Part 
of the project for the summer entails fresco- 
ing a series of walls in the school’s art de- 
partment, an enterprise that was started by 
Charlot last summer. 





Boris Anisfeld in Colorado 


In Central City, located in the stimulating 
atmosphere of Colorado, Boris Anisfeld spends 
July and August directing his summer school 
of painting. A versatile artist who is known 
as a sculptor and a craftsman as well as a 
painter, Anisfeld gives his students the bene- 
fits of his diversified background. Central 
City’s climate is ideal for outdoor work and 
the locality abounds in vacation facilities. 


ABBOTT SCHOOL of FINE & 
COMMERCIAL ART 
DESIGN 
FASHION & COSTUME 
COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATION 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATION 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 16 
Ask for Catalogue 





Register Now 


1143 Conn. Ave.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 





SIMKA 


SIMKHOVITCH 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


QUTDOOR SKETCHING — FIGURE PAINTING 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


For information write or phone 
HILLSIDE RD., GREENWICH, CONN.—GREENWICH 328 
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SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


BRACKMAN 


JUNE 24th SEPTEMBER Ist 


Write to MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 


California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 24 to AUGUST 3 


Fine and Applied Arts; Commercial Art; Feature Course 
in Stage Desig and Crafts by Waldemar Johansen of 
Stanford University. Teacher Training. Catalog on request. 
State accredited. Distinguished artist faculty. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 
800 Chestnut Street San Francisco 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 


DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 
Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 





















Oren CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


DRAWING @ PAINTING » SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION «© FASHION » DESIGN 
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CARTOONING « COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
children’s classes. Inquire for Summer Session. 
NAS School of Art 
‘iy CINOO! O 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics, Carving 
Includes Courses for Teachers. 
AMAGANSETT 
HILTON LEECH 
AMAGANSETT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Fine art. Advertising art, costume design, teacher 
Minimum charge, including board, $575. Catalog. 


Special courses in Design, Advertising, Fashion and 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, W. Y. C. MU. 9-5463 
Nk Cleveland, Ohio 
Vy) fe SS 
Au Ilustrated Catalog A. on Request 
WINTER-624 MADISON AVE.,N.Y.C. 
Register Now. Catalogue on Request. 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
McCLELLAND BARCLAY 
ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 
training, interior decoration, crafts. College ac- 
Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 


ADV’T ART INTERIOR DECORATION 
Interior Decoration. Individual instruction. Day, eve, 
am Cleveland 

Four-year Courses in the 
SUMME WOODSTOCK,N.Y. 
LANDSCAPE — MARINE — FIGURE 
Catalogue on request Address ART SCHOOL 
AFFILIATED WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 
tivities; Women's dormitory; A. degree. 
Richmond, Va. 
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SOMERSET 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


Offers instruction under a 
large and competent faculty 
in ideal vacation surroundings. 


Charge for tuition, board, 
and lodging - - $14.00 a week. 


For prospectus address: 


Somerset Summer Art School 
Somerset, Pennsylvania 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Eliot O'Hara Watercolor School 


Goose Rocks Beach - - - Maine 


July t-27 August 1-28 
One Month—$50 Full Course—$85 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


BALTIMORE - 1940 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Ilustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St., Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, IntERIoR Dec- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerciAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Haroip L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


RINGLING *“n" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Circus winter quarters, Dormitories. Write for catalog. 
Address : President. 


Sarasota, FLORI DA 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume 
Design and all Crafts.. History of Art. 
Anatomy and Composition. Advertising 
Art, Illustration, Design. Students may 
live on University campus and enjoy 
many university activities. 

Fall Term Opens September 23, 1940 

For information, 


Kenneth A. Hudson, 


Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


address: 


Director, Room 20 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 
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Chaloner Award 


THE CHALONER PRiIzE competition for a 
three-year scholarship, limited this year to 
sculptors, was won by Eleanor Platt. Honorable 
mention, carrying an honorarium of $50, was 
awarded to Albert Wein. The Chaloner schol- 
arship, worth about $5,400, originally stipu- 
lated at least one year of study abroad, but 
because of war conditions, plans have been 
altered to provide for work in this country, 
preferably in New York. The scholarship was 
funded by John Armstrong Chaloner and 
provides living and traveling expenses for 
three years ($1,800 to $2,500 per year). 


Sculpture Under Demetrios 
George Demetrios obtained his sculpture 
training under Charles Grafly and Antoine 
Bourdelle and has acted as visiting instructor 
at Milton Academy and the Pennsylvania 
Academy and directs his own Boston school. 
In July the Boston school moves north to 
the busy port of Gloucester, where Demetrios 
maintains his studio at Folly Cove. Like most 
sculptors, a good draftsman, Demetrios adds 
variety to his curriculum by giving instruction 
in that division also. The Gloucester studio 
remains active through August, at which time 
activities are moved back to Boston quarters. 


Along the Annisquam 

Near Gloucester and within easy reach of 
Rockport is the ideally situated water-front 
village of Annisquam. Sand dunes, craft- 
crowded inlets and the placid, tree-lined An- 
nisquam River create a summer atmosphere 
rich with painting possibilities. Here, in an 
airy studio looking over the river, Margaret 
Fitzhugh. Browne. conducts. classes. in. drawing 
and painting from life and still life. 

Classes start June 15 and continue until 
Sept. 15. Miss Browne gives personal criticism 
and provides a model every weekday morning. 


Grace Fitzpatrick Teaches 

Cape Ann, the tree-studded, harbor-indented 
prominence of land that juts into the Atlantic 
just above Gloucester, Mass., is the location 
of art classes conducted by Grace Fitzpatrick. 

Beginning July 15 and continuing for four 
weeks, Miss Fitzpatrick’s students will work 
from landscape and still life in oil, water- 
color and pastel. Special attention is given to 
composition and to color theory. The classes 
are small and intimate, receiving Miss Fitz- 
patrick’s instruction at each session. 


Jeffersonville VERMONT 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING CLASS 
CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, A.N.A. 


Summer Session 
AUGUST ist TO SEPTEMBER 15th 


Address 21 Kewadin Road, Waban, Mass. 


WILLIAM FISHER 


MAY - JUNE - JULY 


OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASSES 
IN AND NEAR NEW YORK 
Beginners and Advanced Students 


Write for Information 


Sth ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 E. 8 St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 


Beautiful Ogunquit Maine 
Instruction in Oil Painting 
from Nature 
MARINE & LANDSCAPE 


Write for Catalogue: 


GEORGE L. MORRIS, Ogunquit, Maine 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE fine Chis 


Summer School at Chester Springs, 
Pa., June 3 to September 21 


Professional instruction in painting, 
portrait and life studies outdoors to 
supplement instruction within the 
walls of classrooms. Sculpture, ani- 
mal sculpture, illustration, mural 
painting, etching. Distinguished fac- 
ulty, instruction for beginners. At- 
tractive surroundings, 35 miles from 
Philadelphia. Sports, swimming. 


Winter School in Philadelphia—new 
term begins October 2. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LAYTON 


Painting and TLlustration; Sculpture; 
SCHOOL OF 


Advertising, Industrial, Interior and 


Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
Thorough professional courses at 
moderate cost. Stimulating lee- 
tures, trips, and exhibitions. Sum- 
mer Session. Catalog. 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director. 


640 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Summer Term: June 17 to 
August 10, 1940. For infor- 
mation address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER SCHOOL, June 17 to August 23 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON, ARNOLD BLANCH 
Otis Dezier, Lawrence Barrett, David Fredenthal, Laera Glipia 


Life, Landscape, Meral Decoration, Lithography, 
Portrait, Illustration, Photography, Teacher Training 


Catalogue on request. Colorade Springs, Colerade 


Boston Museum schoo 


e painting 
e drawing 
e sculpture 


° fresco 

* anatomy 

° perspective 
e design ° advertising 
e silversmithing « jewelry 

tuition and traveling scholarships 

illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


N. Y¥. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Individual instruction; textiles, 
fashion illustration, advertising, 
poster design, window display, 
costume design, interior decora- 
tion. Placement Bureau. 49th 
year. Catalog. 


Box A, 160 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. [Illustrated catalog upon request. 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO FullyAccredited 
Many courses leadto degrees: SUMMER 

Bachelor or Master of COURSES 


Fine Arts and Art Education 
for Artists and 


Catalog » Department AA 
The Art Institute of Chicago = Artist-Teachers 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


A.A.P.L. LUNCHEON 
opening 
ART WEEK 


at 


N. Y. WORLD’S FAIR 


Last year the League’s luncheon at the 
N. Y. World’s Fair was held in the autumn. 
This year, our suggestion to have it on the 
first day of Art Week, June 22nd, as a formal 
opening to that series of celebrations, was 
approved by the Artists’ Coordination Com- 
mittee at its first meeting in the Empire Club, 
New York City. The opening of our Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League exhibition in 
The American Art Today building of two 
works of art from each state selected by 
the State Regional Chapter Chairman and 
the State Director of American Art Week 
coincided with Art Week and this luncheon. 

The League’s luncheon began promptly at 
one o'clock, Saturday, June 22nd, in the large 
dining room of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee building, through the courtesy of Mrs. 
Oswald B. Lord, chairman of the Committee 
on Women’s Participation in the N. Y. World’s 
Fair. We had asked Mr. Thomas Watson, presi- 
dent of the International Business Machines 
Corporation to be our guest-speaker. This 
was by way of recognition of the two groups 
of paintings representing every state and ter- 
ritory of the United States, which are being 





WATER COLORS 


Fully adequate range of brilliant hues in the 


shown in the I.B.M. Corporation buildings at 
the New York and San Francisco World’s 
Fairs. With Mr. Watson at our luncheon was 
a large part of his official I.B.M. family. 
Those in charge of The American Art Today 
exhibitions were largely represented, and so 
was the press. 

Chief among the League members present 
was a delegation of 25 from Maryland. But 
for delay caused by the illness of Georg J. 
Lober, N.A., sculptor, who will contribute the 
design and model for the League’s new Medal 
of Honor for outstanding and continuously 
excellent celebrations of American Art Week, 
this luncheon would have been the occasion 
for the formal presentation of the first Gold 
Medal of Honor to the Maryland State Chap- 
ter, and of the first Silver Medal of Honor 
to the New Jersey State Chapter. New Jersey 
was also well represented, with Mr. Magrath, 
Mrs. Wemple, Mrs. Eller and Mr. Main espe- 
cially mentioned by the toastmaster, Alabama, 
with Mrs. Rivers, head of the art dept. of 
Huntington College, Montgomery, held the big 
distance record for attendance. There were 
members from West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. The largest 
number of reservations were from New York 
State. 

Mr. F. Ballard Williams, our National 
Chairman, presided. He pointed out that the 
American Artists Professional League is not 


sinh 


ENTIRELY PERMANENT LIST 


to which Permanent Pigments are _ restricted. 
Guaranteed Full Statement of Contents on 


every tube. 


Brushing and Working qualities closest to 
Readily Soluble. 

Low Prices with Highest Quality possible be- 
cause of Efficiency and Honest Pricing. 


perfection. 
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LIGHT 
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TISTS 
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DMIUM! 
scart 


WATER 


hake 


ARTISTS Water Colors tubes %" x 3%" 
All 34 colors listed below—20c¢ 


FINE Artists Water Colors tubes %" x 21%" 


* WATER COLOR 
CADMIUM REDE, 





Series 1—25c, Series 2—30c, Series 3—40c 


Series 1 


Burnt Siena 
Burnt Umber 


Series 2 


Series 3 


Barium Lemon Yellow Alizarine Crimson 
Chromium Oxide Green Alizarine Rose Madder 


Golden Oxide Transparent Opaque Cadmium Orange 
Green Earth (TerraVerde) Permanent Green Light Cadmium Red Light 


ivory Black 

Lampblack 

Light Red Oxide 
Finest & pur- Mars Violet 
est pigments. Raw Siena 
Highest pos- Raw Umber 
sible quality. Sepia Umber Mixture 

—— Ultramarine Biue 

Ask tor Colt Van Dyke Brown Umber 
Card and de- Fine white 
scriptive - 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. 
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Strontium Yellow 
Ultramarine Violet 


MADE AT 


let. PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


NORWOOD STA. 


Cadmium Red Medium 

Cadmium Red Deep 

Cadmium Yellow Light 

Cadmium Yellow Medium 

Cerulean Blue 

Cobalt Blue 

Manganese Blue 

Phthalocyanine Bive Completely per- 
Phthalocyanine Green manent. Full 
Viridian brilliancy. Art- 
ist’s quality at 
students’ 


CINCINNATI, 0. Prices. 
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ARTHUR FREEDLANDER 
June 25, 1940 


We announce with sorrow the death 
of Arthur Freedlander, one of the 
founders of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League. As Vice-Chairman of 
the National Regional Chapter Com- 
mittee until the death of the late George 
Pearse Ennis, Chairman, he was largely 
responsible for the nationwide spread 
and organization of this league. For five 
years Mr. Freedlander has been chair- 
man of our New York State Chapter. 
Few men are so richly endowed with a 
gift for winning and holding devoted 
friendships as Arthur Freedlander. 


interested in particular types of art, but that 
it encourages all efforts of which it knows 
that may be useful to contemporary Ameri- 
can arts and crafts. 

The address of Mr. Thomas Watson may 
be read at length by all members, because 
it will be printed in the next issue of the 
I.B.M. Corporation house organ, Think, and 
a copy will be mailed to every member of 
the League. He spoke of the growing con- 
nection between art and industry made evi- 
dent in the automobile industry by Mr. Chrys- 
ler. He pointed with justifiable pride to what 
his own corporation is doing with artists and 
for artists. Though art is a one-man industry, 
we should remember, he said with feeling, 
that it was only twelve men who transmitted 
to us the greatest thing the world has ever 
known—the Christian religion. 

Albert T. Reid, our National Vice Chair- 
man, spoke forcefully of too little known 
phases of the League’s constructive work. 
John Scott Williams of our National Execu- 
tive Committee is one of the best informed 
men on the solution of all problems that 
confronted those charged with creating the 
N. Y. World’s Fair. He took those present 
back of the scenes and over the hurdles, 
showing how necessity played its part in 
the appearance of the Fair buildings and 
grounds. 

Mrs. Florence Topping Green, National Di- 
rector of American Art Week, sponsored by 
the League since 1934, announced the fol- 
lowing works of art contributed as awards 
for 1940 American Art Week: 


1) John Scott Williams, N.A., vice-president 
Fine Arts Federation of N. Y.; past pres- 
Amer. Water Color Soc.; past pres. Amer. 
Soc. of Mural Painters; past v. pres. Ar- 
chitectural League, etc.—a water color. 

2) Robert Lee Eskridge, outstanding Hawaiian 
artist, an oil painting. 

3) The Florence Dickson Marsh Memorial 
Painting (Oregon). 


Mr. Dudley Crafts Watson, an_ inspiring 
speaker, said that in his opinion no other 
country has our freedom in art, and in the 
American artists of today lies the future of 
the art of the world. 

Immediately after the luncheon those pres- 
ent saw Hubert de Goff Main, representing 
the New Jersey Chapter of the League, paint 
a demonstration sketch portrait in The Ameri- 
can Art Today main gallery. After viewing 
the American Artists Professional League ex- 
hibition of art in that building (see cata- 
logue p. 33), we were the guests of Mr- 
Thomas Watson in the International Business 
Machines Corporation, when Mr. Watson con- 
ducted us through their art exhibition, and 
punch and cake was served to all. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 

NATIONAL LECTURE COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : ORLANDO ROULAND 

130 West 57th Street, New York 

NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


EDITOR : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


New York Fair Exhibit 


Following are the artists included in the 
American Artists Professional League exhi- 
bition at the New York World’s Fair, in the 
American Art Today Building, June 20 io 
July 8: 


Alabama—Georgia T. Rivers (Winter Morn in 
Dixie) and C. Thurston Rivers (Totin’ the Clothes). 
California—G. Milner Hawkins (Radiant Hour). 
Colorado—Helen B. Hagerman (/ndian Summer) 
and W. 8S. Armstrong (San Francisco Peaks). 
Connecticut—Alex J. Rummler (Connecticut River) 
and George Frederic Earle (Above the Falls). 
Delaware—Henriette 8. Whiteside (Paradise Val- 
ley). Florida—Lois Tracy (John I, 4 & 5) and 
Peter Wagner (Pals). Georgia—Edward S. Shorter 
(Beiween Courses) and Lamar Dodd (Plants and 
Draperies). Idaho—Sidney E. Jones (Red) and 
Conan Mathews (Barn on Cherry Creek). Indiana 
—Ruthven H. Byrum (Shelved) and Emma San- 
gernebo (Masterpieces). lowa—Dorothea Tomlin- 
son (Fairfield Band Concert Night) and Edith A. 
Sternfeld (Rollin’ Along). Kentucky—Jane M. 
Allen (Near My Studio). Louisiana—Louis G. 
Sicard (Shanty Town) and Amos Lee Armstrong 
(Road to Many, Louisiana). 

Maine—Roger L. Deering (For the Union) and 
Norman M. Thomas (Self Portrait). Maryland— 
R. McGill Mackall (Fog Bank) and Louis Ro- 
senthal (Girl Wiih Parrot). Massachusetts—John 
G. Wolcott (Literary Harbor) and Margaret Fitz- 
hugh Browne (Apple Pie). Michigan—Avard Fair- 
banks (Jonathan Fairbanks), William Greason 
(Manistee River, Manistee, Mich.) and Margaret 
Martin Vokes (The Colonel Entertains). Missouri 
—Harrison Hartley (High Water on the Mis- 
souri). Montana—Vesta O. Robbins (Timberline) 
and LeRoy Greene (Ranch Hand). Nebraska— 
Louise Mundy (Mexican Fruits) and Dwight 
Kirsch (City Limits). New Hampshire—Helene 
Dudley (Dancing Peasants) and Helena M. Put- 
nam (Portrait of Melvin J. West). 


New Jersey—Henry S. Eddy (Notre Dame) 
and Haynsworth Baldrey (Zephyr). New York— 
Margery Ryerson (The White Rooster) and Ken- 
neth How (The Winding Road). North Carolina 
—lIrene Price (Portrait) and Mabel Pugh (My 
Mother). Oklahoma—Nan Sheets (Tarco, Mezx- 
ico) and Atha Shelby DeWeese (Still Life Study). 
Oregon—Percy L. Manser (The Suburbs) and 
Pers Crowell (Hodgepodge). Pennsylvania—Wal- 
ter Emerson Baum (Landscape) and Florence V. 
Cannon (Columbia, Pa.). Puerto Rico—Miguel 
Pou (Santurce View) and Luisa Geigel (Siesta). 

Rhode Island—Marion K. Carry (Flowers on a 
Column) and Frederic Whitaker (Downpour). 
Tennessee—Marie Craig (Lilith) and Gilbert Ban- 
ever (Deliberation). Utah—B. F. Larsen (Onion 
Harvest) and Farrell R. Collett (The Repast). 
Vermont—Ruth Greene Mould (Old Lady Looking 
for a Bug) and Simon Moselsio (Head of Henrik 
Ibsen). Washington—Earl T, Fields (Stove) and 
Kenneth Callahan (Abandoned Steam Shovel). 
West Virginia—Charlotte T. Scott (Ohio River 
Wharf at Wheeling) and Vivian N. Putnam 
(Vision). Wyoming—Hilma Sjogren Delaplaine 
(Snowed In). 


* * * 


Not an Advertisement 


This seems to be the month of inquiries— 
mostly color problems. Some want to know 
about the permanency of certain colors, oth- 
ers about mixtures for fabrics, color in the 
home, etc. Inquiries come from Des Moines, 
Kansas City, and New York. 

The League has no department which can 
cover such a wide field, nor facilities for 
handling it. Believe it or not, artists them- 
selves have color problems, and I had one 
in particular, among many. I appealed to 
Mr. Conrow, and he gave me a book, which 
is an answer to the invocations of bewildered 
artists as well as laymen. While the League 
engages in no book reviews, and does not act 
as a clearing house, the simplest way to an- 
swer these inquiries is to refer them to this 
book—Color Manual, by J. H. Bustanoby. 

Mr. Bustanoby is one of the world’s color 


Ist July, 1940 


experts; he is called in by textile printing 
people to mix or match colors, and by other 
large concerns or groups which deal in color. 

We do not have Mr. Bustanoby’s address, 
but we will be glad to forward to his pub- 
lisher any inquiries about pigments, mixtures, 
oil and silk screen, color in the home—every- 
thing. And—oh yes, the price of this book 
is $2. 

—A.pert T. Rem. 


Arthur Freedlander 


ArtHur R. FREEDLANDER, noted portrait 
painter and leader of many art organizations, 
died June 24 in Roosevelt Hospital in New 
York after a short illness. He was 65 years 
of age. 

A native-born New Yorker, Freedlander 
studied under John H. Twachtman, H. Siddon 
Mowbray and William M. Chase in New York 
and under Fernand Cormon at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris. His career included regu- 
lar exhibitions at the National Academy, im- 
portant portrait commissions and __ prizes, 
among which was the Isidor Portrait Prize of 
the Salmagundi Club in 1915. For years he 
was director of his own art school at Vine- 
yard Haven on Martha’s Vineyard Island. 

Freedlander, one of the founders of the 
American Artists Professional League, was 
chairman of its New York chapter and one 
of the League’s most active and devoted work- 
ers. A long-time member of the Salmagundi 
Club, Freedlander served that organization in 
various official capacities and was a member 
of the Associated Artists of America, Allied 
Artists of America, Connecticut Academy of 
Fine Arts, American Watercolor Society, Guild 
of American Painters, and Brooklyn Society 
of Painters. He was also a trustee of the 
Artists Fellowships, Inc. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Genevieve G. 
Freedlander, and a brother, Joseph H. Freed- 
lander. 





Newberry in Asbury Park 


Paintings of Abraham Lincoln shrines and 
outposts along the old Mormon Trail formed 
a one-man exhibition at the Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J., by the Illinois 
painter, Lane K. Newberry. The show was 
held under the auspices of the Asbury Park 
Society of Fine Arts which has a permanent 
gallery in the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel. 

Each one of the oils in the show was a 
scene from one of the two series of subjects. 
Of Mormon ancestry himself, Newberry set 
out to paint the disappearing relics of his 
people and from that venture he became in- 
terested in shrines associated with the rise 
of young Lincoln who had taken an interest 
in the tragic death of the Mormon prophet, 
Joseph Smith. Some of Newberry’s Mormon 
Trail paintings are, writes C. J. Bulliet of the 
Chicago News, “among the most expressive, 
most genuinely interpretative paintings of mid- 
America he or any other contemporary artist 
has done.” 
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Ask your dealer for 


“REMBRANDT” 
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ORPI COLORS 
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TALENS & SON INC. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
ADELDOORN, HOLLAND 
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Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ — COLORS IN 


UBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


Inc. 
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Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 
































CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
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Golden Gate 1940 


As specialists in the field of hand- 
ling and packing works of art, it 
was only natural that Budworth 
be chosen Packing Agents for the | 

American and European Divisions 
at the Golden Gate International | 
Exposition. We handled and 
packed all the paintings and stat- 
uary from New York City. 
For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 
W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 
(Since 1867) 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


























































































THE ART DEALERS of America should 
find their clients’ favorite art magazine an& 
then support it. 
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C AL EN 


DAR 


of Current 
BA HS LS SO ae 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley- 
Carteret) July: 7th Summer An- 
nual. 

BATON ROUGE, LA. 

Louisiana Art Commission 7o July 
15: Aqua-Chromatic Exhibition. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts July: Con 
temporary British Art. 
BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum July: “Estampes 
Galantes”’ and ‘‘Occidentals through 
Oriental Eyes.” 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery July: Art 
and the Advertising Agency. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum July: Italian Paint- 
ings; American Watercolors; Por- 
trait in Graphic Art, XV-XX Cen- 
tury. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute July: Ancient Glass; 
Japanese Prints; Masterpiece of 
the Month. 

Palette & Chisel Academy July 15- 
Aug. 15: Studio Class Exhibition. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum July: Chiaroscuro 
Prints; French Prints of 19ih € 
20th Centuries. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum July: Florida Artists. 
CLEVELAND, O. 

Museum of Art Jo July 14: 16th 
Annual of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Oils. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Museum of Art July: Permanent 
Collection. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Public Museum July 5-30: 
Southern Printmakers Society. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute July: Student Work. 
Nelson Gallery July: Whistler 
Prints; Chinese Paintings, Paint- 
ings from the Midwest. 
KENNEBUNK, MAINE 

Brick Store Museum July 1-13: 
Maine Artists; Arts and Crafts; 
duly 15-27: Paintings and Sculp- 
ture. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 

Art Association July: Peter Nielson, 
Oils; Hutton Webster, Etchings; 
Group Show. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Foundation of Western Art July: 
8rd Annual, Review of California 
Art. 

Museum of Art July: Work of A. 
Zangeri; Old Masters from 1939 
World's Fair. 

Stendahl Galleries To July 12: 
Paintings by A. G. Warshawsky. 





New to 57th Street 


The early summer feature at the Ferargil 
Galleries in New York is a varied exhibition 
of canvases by artists who have not yet be- 
come 57th Street stars. Priced at from $75 


MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 
Mills College July: The Aims of 
Bauhaus Education. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery July: Perma- 
nent Collection. 

MYSTIC, CONN. 

Art Association July: Retrospective 
Exhibition. 

NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark Museum July: 


American 
Paintings and Sculpture. 


ee ee 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A. C. A. Gallery (52W8) July: 
5th Annual Competitive Exhibit. 
Academy of Allied Art (349W86) 
July: Summer Exhibition. 
Arden Gallery (460 Park) 7o July 
13: Mexican Gardens by Richard 
Garrison, 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To July 15: Members’ 
Show; July 15-August 3: New 
Paintings by Members. 
A.W.A. (353W57) July: 
Summer Show. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) 
Paintings by American Artists. 
Barbizon-Plaza Gallery (101W58) 
July: Thumb Box Exhibition of 
Foremost American Painters. 
Bonestell Gallery (106E57) July: 
Lithographs by Taller de Grafica 
Popular. 
Clay Club Gallery (4W8) To July 
13: Terra Cotta Sculpture for 
Benefit of the American Red 
Cross. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
July 15: Small Paintings for Sum- 
mer Budgets; July. 17-August. 31: 
Figures, Flowers and Landscapes. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
July: 19th Century French Paint- 
ings. 

8th St. Gallery (39E8) July: Group 
from Washington Square Outdoor 
Show. 

8th St. Playhouse (52W8) July 
7-20: Work of David Van Raalte. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) July: 
Summer Show. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) July: Annual Found- 
er's Show; Prints by American 
Artists. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (Hotel 
Gotham, 2W55) July: Portrait 
Exhibition. 
Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) July: 
Six Centuries of Russian Painting. 
Harriman Gallery (63E57) July: 
French Paintings; Work of Walt 
Kuhn. 


Annual 


July: 


House of Persian Art (9 Rocke- 
feller Pl.) July: Murals, Annette 
Erle (Princess Saghaphi). 
Kleemann Galleries (38E57) July: 
Summer Exhibition. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To July 
12: Allied Art for Allied Aid; 
July 15-31; American Paintings 
of 18th, 19th & 20th Century. 
Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
duly: French and American Paint- 
ings. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) July: 
Barbizon School and 18th Cen- 
tury English Paintings. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) July: 
American and European Modern 
Masters. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) 
Contemporary Americans 
America’s “Old Masters.” 

Mayer Gallery (41E57) July: Con- 
temporary Prints and Watercolors. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
July: Contemporary American In- 
dustrial Art; Historical Woodcuts. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
July: Summer Show. 

Mileh Galleries (108W57) July: 
Selected American Artists. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) July: 
25 American Artists. 

Morgan Gallery (37W57) July: 
Work of Mexican Children. 

Morgan Library (29E36) 
Illuminated Manuscripts. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) July: 
Exhibition of Oils and Watercol- 
ore. 

Museum of City of N. Y. (Fifth 
at 103) July: Child Life in Old 
New York. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
July: Twenty Centuries of Mezxi- 
can Art. 

Neumann-Willard Gallery. (543 
Madison) July: Living Art; Old 
Masters and Contemporary. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) July: 
18th Century English Paintings. 
Newton Galleries (11E57) July: 
Rowlandson Watercolors. 

N. Y. Historical Society (Central 
Park West at 76) July: The Press 
in America. 

Nierendorf Galleries (18E57) July: 
Early Chinese Art. 
Orrefors Galleries. (5E57) 
Scutpture, Cart Milles; 
Wiwen Nilsson. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) July: 
Ortiz, Bobberman, Mege. 

Perlis Gallery (32E58) July: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 

Primitive Arts (54 
July: Primitive 
Sculpture. 
Public Library (Fifth at 42) July: 
Recent Additions to Print Room. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) July: 
“Summer 1940.” 

H. F. Sachs (817 Madison) July: 
3,000 B. C. to Present. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) July: 
Annual Summer Show. 
Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) July: 
Old Master Paintings. 

Schultheis Gallery (15 Maiden 
Lane) July: Fine Paintings. 
Silberman Galleries (32E57) July: 
Old Masters. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) July: 
4th Annual Revolving Exhibition. 


July: 
and 


duly: 


July: 
Jewelry, 


Greenwich ) 
Paintings and 


Vendome Art Galleries (59W56) 
July: Revolving Summer Show. 
White Studio (66 Fifth) July 25- © 
29: Paintings, Paul Martel. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) July: 
French Paintings. 

World's Fair Grounds July: Ameri- 
can Art Today; Masterpieces of 
Art; Contemporary American Art 
(IBM). 

Howard Young Gallery 


(1E57) 
July: 


Portraits and Landscapes. 
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NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Art July: Chinese Ce- 
ramics, Paintings and Sculpture. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennsylvania Museum July: Life 
in Philadelphia. 

Museum of Art July: Sculpture In- 
ternational. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute July: Society of 
English Wood Engravers; Paint- 
ings by Pittsburgh Artists. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum July: Paintings 
by Ruby Warren Newby; Water- 
colors by Eliot P. Beveridge. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum July: Contemporary 
European and American Paintings. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

R. I. School of Design July: Greek 
and Roman Paintings. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts July: Travel- 
ing Exhibitions. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Rockport Art Assn. July 6-Aug. 3: 
20th Annual (Part One). 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

State Library July: Recent Acquisi- 
tions to Print Collection. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o July 14: 1940 
St. Louis Photographic Salon. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of Legion of Honor To July 
14: 19th International Watercolor 
Exhibition; July 15-31: Oils by 
Marsden Hartley; Watercolors, Ma- 
ria Izquierdo and Raul Uribi; Por- 
traits by Dorothy E. Vicaji. 

Paul Elder To July 13: Watercol- 
ors by Charles Surendorf. 

Museum of Art Jo July 22: Pi- 
casco, 40 Years of His Art. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum July: Old Masters; 
Work of Rett Scott; Watercolors 
by Byron Randall. 

SPRING LAKE, N. J. 

Hotel Warren July: American Art- 
ists Professional League. 

STATE COLLEGE, PA. : 
State College Gallery July: Ameri- 
can Watercolorists. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. . 

Museum of Fine Arts July: Perma- 
nent Collection. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Whyte Gallery July: “The Ameri- 
can Scene’ by Washington Art- 
ists. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Center July: Perma- 
nent Collection. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum July: Exhibition of 
Armor. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


to $300, they are aimed directly at adventurous 


collectors, and include several landscapes that 
are expertly wrought and infused with local 


spirit. 


One of them, Harry Mintz’s Spring Land- 
scape, took a $300 Bartels Prize at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Also by Mintz is Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago, a cityscape dominated by 
the artist’s subdued yet full palette. John 
Lear has contributed two works, of which 
the more unusual is Last Bell, a well inte- 
grated design built around a village church 
seen from above. Briggs Dyer’s Kirkland is 
a landscape loaded with the lush extravagance 
of autumn’s coloring. Rounding out the show 
are compositions by Lawrence Adams, Sarah 
Blakeslee, Marie Blanke, Eve Garrison, Harold 
Kramer, Esther Kee, Donald Mundt, Oliver 
Nuse, Oke Nordgren, Nicholas Comito, Harold 
Schultz, William Thon and Robert Gates. 
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PRICES! 


Write: Apt. 8B, 
York City. 


insertion; 


HAND GROUND OIL COLORS—Powerful— 

no fillers used! Permanency guaranteed. Con- 
forms with the highest standards necessary for 
creating lasting pictures. 
Send for literature. Bocour, 2 West 
15th Street, New York City. 


2,000 BUSINESS CARDS printed $1.50. 1.000 

envelopes, letterheads, 
$1.75. Fine workmanship. Free samples. UNITED 
BUSINESS CARD CO., Fairmont, West Virginia. 


billheads 


SUMMER ART STUDENTS—Study in the 

Berkshires. Paint and exhibit in our old barn 
studio, well equipped, private lockers. Practical 
daily instruction. Blake Studios, Berkshire, Mass. 


WANTED—Chinese Paintings on Rice Paper. 
1010 Fifth Avenue, New 


SAVINGS on art materials. Write for summer 
sales circulars. E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., 
140 Sullivan Street, New York, N. Y. 


ART BOOKS—BARGAINS, Free Catalogue. 
War Posters for sale. Marmor Bookshop, 1212 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


minimum 


NOW AT REDUCED 


statements 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per 
charge $1.50. Terms: 
Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one word. 


cash with order. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with low price for 
materials used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, 
New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


TROPIC ISLE. Beautiful shells. Bright colors. 
Artistic designs. Dollar brings box of 20 kinds, 
prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Box 512. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York City. 


DEALERS WANTED for American manufac- 


balts, 


GoLpEN GATE SpecIAL NUMBER 


tured high grade hand-ground artist colors. 
Bocour, 2 West 15th Street, New York. 


DRY PIGMENTS—tull strength cadmiums, co- 
manganese blue, etc.—casein, gypsum, 
varnish gums, glues, Venice turpentine, etc. Mail 
orders filled. Hatfield’s Color Shop, Inc., 112 St. 
James Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 
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